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The Public Service 


HREE years ago a committee examined the use of 
skilled men by the Services, and much of the 
mechanical efficiency of to-day’s armies of invasion is due 
to its proposals; the new regiment, REME, was one result. 
Now, if the reconstruction programme that is being slowly 
fashioned is to be effective in action, the Civil Service 
should be similarly surveyed. What use is it going to make 
in peacetime of the sort of experts it has been compelled 
to call in to run the war? The conclusion in 1941 about 
the Armed Forces was that without radical changes in 
the recruitment and use of experienced craftsmen 
the machines on which the lives of fighting men and the 
safety of the country depend may have to be entrusted 
to hands insufficiently skilled under inadequate super- 
vision. 
The same is now true, as peace approaches, of civilian 
government. If an Economic Civil Service is not promptly 
set up, properly staffed and paid, with proper status in the 
permanent hierarchy of administration—that is, if the 
machinery of government, which, directly or indirectly, 
will extend after the war farther into the economic field 
than ever before, is entrusted to unskilled hands inade- 
quately supervised—not even the best projects to make 
the most of the nation’s resources by a suitable marriage 
of public and private enterprise are likely to succeed. 
Government will be, in fact, what it is so often said to 


be—a brake on the wheel ; and the many tasks not suited 
for private management will either be undone or publicly 
botched. ; 

The present danger is all in this direction. The after- 
war demand for cutting down the wartime Civil Service 
is already being anticipated. The apparent ill-treatment 
of temporary civil servants in the matter of pay-as-you-go 
income tax is only one instance of the casual esteem in 
which they are held. In numbers, necessarily, the Civil 
Service must be much cut down when the war is over, and 
the many thousands to go will be temporaries ; there is 
a case indeed, as the Liberal Party report on demobilisa- 
tion suggests, for the release of those of junior status at 
the first practical moment so that they can resume their 
civilian careers. But, in terms of skill and quality, if 
central administration is robbed at a stroke of the men of 
capacity from outside who have enabled the Government 
to mould the nation’s industry, trade and finance into a 
working war economy, all hope of the successful execu- 
tion of post-war plans, in the field of economics, can be 
abandoned. 

The prospect, indeed, may be even worse. Without men 
of both intelligence and practical experience in technical 
matters, the Government will have no option, in its 
economic policy, but to do what it did before the war. 
For lack of both policies and agents, it will again hand 
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over responsibility to industrial bodies, and make them 
self-rulers and judges in jheir own cause ; the industries 
are already filing claims. Many of the temporary civil 
servants doing industrial or commercial jobs, it is 
true, came to Whitehall from industry not entirely 
without interest; they came in to keep hold, end 
these can well be allowed to go when the war- 
time Ministries shrink. But there are others, now 
with the technique of administration added to outside 
skill and knowledge, who have developed a new sense of 
public responsibility and a new doctrine of public policy 
in industrial affairs. These are the men from whom 
should be drawn at least the skeleton of the new Economic 
Service, before they are dismissed out of hand or driven 
back to their old work by their present inferior status. 
These are the men who, with others like them, can staff 
the Boards and Commissions which may be set up between 
industry and the state; who can watch over public 
interests on the boards of private companies ; who can 
serve the public corporations ; and who, at the Board of 
Trade or in a Ministry of Industry, can be ready and 
equipped to scrutinise efficiency and prices if the public 
need requires. These are the men who will be able to 
watch over the community’s interests and to fashion for 
their chiefs a consistent code of economic policy. Yet the 
doors are already being opened to bow them out of the 
Civil Service. 

The number of competent temporaries who both could 
and should be kept is only small in numbers, though it is 
big in value. They are key men. Industry and the profes- 
sions, especially the universities, will want their best men 
back. Many may go of their own accord, under contract or 
deliberate choice ; but some, at least the minority needed 
to start economic government on the right road, should 
be kept in the public service. They can only be kept if 
the decision is made immediately to make it worth their 
while to stay, not merely in terms of money, but in 
authority and prospects of permanent and satisfying work. 
At present the most that they are offered is hand to mouth, 
piece-meal continuance in employment, more often than 
not as administrative beings of a lower order, up to some 
undefined date. If there is no change in attitude they will 
surely be lost—and with them much of the possibility of 
successful reconstruction. 


HE appearance of the Soviet army at Narva has 
thrown out of balance all the northern rim of 
Hitler’s Ostland, just as the capture of Luck and Rovno 
by the Russians thrusts a wedge into its southern fringe. 
True, the Russians have still to fight their way through 
the deep and solid defences built by the Germans around 
Lake Peipus, before they can set their feet firmly on 
Estonian soil. But the result is apparently being taken for 
granted by the Germans themselves—and by the popula- 
tion of the Baltic states. The roads in Estonia and, to 
a lesser degree, in Latvia are reported to be blocked not 
only by military traffic but also by streams of refugees. The 
civilian authorities, German and Baltic, are packing up 
their baggage ; and the German army is taking over the 
administration. German civilians have been ordered to 
leave Riga by February 15th ; and a wild scramble for 
accommodation on board ships sailing for Copenhagen 
and Stettin has been reported from Riga harbour. Panic 
seems to be spreading behind the German lines. 

But the army is not giving up the fight. The Germans 
themselves state that they have razed to the ground all 
villages east of Narva. Clearly they will “scorch the 
earth” in the Baltic countries not less ruthlessly, but 
perhaps even more ruthlessly, than they have done in the 
Ukraine. Here the routes for retreat are much shorter ; 
and they lead straight into Germany. Before the Germans 
go back they drive before them the cattle and the man- 
power of the Baltic Generalbezirke—by now a familiar 
feature of all Nazi retreats. 
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The Government cannot do its job without men like 
these ; and it cannot keep them without building immedi- 
ately the kind of framework in which they can do their 
work, and to which can be attracted year by year similar 
recruits in a steady stream. Much more is needed than 
bits and pieces. It is not enough, say, to decide to keep 
on the Central Statistical Office here or a reconstruction 
department there, one good temporary in this Ministry 
or another in that. Unless there is a radical change in the 
Civil Service status of men with skill and knowledge gained 
outside, the economic departments, branches or offices 
which are retained or newly set up will be staffed either 
by permanents who, for all their good education, high 
intelligence and outstanding integrity, will not be com- 
petent to make a success of it, or by temporaries too poor 
to get good work elsewhere. It is not simply a question of 
administrative machinery ; it is a question of personnel. 
And the problem can only be solved by the institution of 
an Economic Service to advise on and administer economic 
policy on every required point. Its cadre at the outset 
would be the wartime temporaries kept on; its new 
recruits, as the new Service developed, would be 
specialists, of Civil Service standard in education and 
intelligence, but up to ten years older at the age of entry, 
to permit a sufficient period, beforehand, of direct practical 
experience in industry or business or on the research side 
of applied economics. Their salaries would be appropriate 
to their age and qualifications, and they would no longer 
be regarded by the Civil Service, like the wartime pioneers, 
largely as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Only by the permanent aid of such new professionals 
at the right places can the Government either make or 
apply the policies for which the nation must look in the 
post-war future. At present, as casual labourers, they do 
make it possible for the Government to devise post-war 
plans. To let them be swept bodily away on the tide of 
demobilisation would be crass folly. There are serious 
obstacles. Much of the press and, so, many of its readers 
will soon be up in arms against every “ expendable ” 
bureaucrat ; inside, there are some permanent civil servants 
prepared to give the parting push. It is precisely because of 
these obstacles, as well as the gap to be filled, that action 
should be taken now to create the needed new regiment 


_ of modern administrators. 


For all the undoubted determination of the Wehr- 
macht to make use of every inch of land for defence, the 
most recent German moves show distinct signs of confu- 
sion. The decision was taken very late in the day to con- 
script the nationals of the Baltic countries, whose contribu- 
tion to the fighting had previously been limited to a few 
SS battalions of volunteers. But the call-up was no sooner 
issued than it was cancelled, at least in Estonia. It is not 
quite clear whether this was due to a realisation that it 
was really too late to train conscripts or to doubts about 
the political reliability of the Baltic peoples. In Tallinn, 
Riga and Kaunas emergency conferences of the chiefs of 
police, Gestapo and SS were held last week ; and appeals 
have been issued to the local populations to lend a hand 
in the fight against Soviet parachutists and local partisans 
operating near the borders. Fear of Communism is being 
whipped up by the propagandists ; but, despite previous 
promises, not even a last-minute extension of autonomy 
has been granted to the Estonians, Latvians and Lithua- 
nians. The only concession is that in the Generalbezirk 
of Byelorussia a statute of semi-autonomy similar to that 
which was granted to the Baltic countries in 1942 has 
now been announced. 

Lohse, the Reichsminister for the northern Ostland, 
apparently feels that the time for gestures and reforms 
has passed ; and that, if they were to be made now, their 
yield would probably be negligible. The Nazis have to 
pay the penalty for their Ostland policy, which has 
managed to antagonise not a few of even their potential 
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allies. When, in the summer of 1941, they occupied the 
Baltic lands, they were hailed as liberators by some sec- 
tions of the local population. Those who had lost their 
property under Soviet rule hoped to get it back. Those 
whose relatives and friends had been deported to remote 
Russian provinces—and the number of deportees was 
considerable, especially among the intelligentsia—wel- 
comed the Germans as the foes of their foes. All of them 
hoped for a restoration, however nominal, of their inde- 
pendence. 

But the hopes have been dashed in every particular. 
Neither states nor individuals have been given back their 
rights. Such changes in property as have been carried 
out by the Germans in the Ostland have merely added 
new and greater grievances to the old ones which had 
arisen under Soviet rule. The three Baltic states, it should 
be remembered, possessed no landlord class before the 
war. The Baltic land reforms of 1919-1922, which were 
the result of a happy combination of social demands with 
national aspirations, eradicated landlordism both peace- 
fully and effectively. The great landowners in these pro- 
vinces had been the famous German barons, except in 
Lithuania, where the big estates were owned by Poles. 
The destruction of the economic power of these alien 
landlords was meant to give national coherence to the 
young Baltic republics. The alliance between the 
peasants’ hunger for land and national feelings was so 
strong that the reform easily achieved its purpose. When 
in 1941 Soviet political Commissars approached the 
Baltic peasantry with their customary denunciations of 
parasitic landlords, the reply was a shrug of the 
shoulders. The Baltic states were peasant republics, and 
remained so even in spite of the undemocratic regimes 
established there in the early thirties. The field for 
further agrarian revolutions was thus. small. The Soviets 
undertook the splitting up of the larger holdings. Under 
the reforms of 1919-22 the general maximum size of 
holdings was 100 hectares (about 250 acres). The Soviets 
reduced this to 30 hectares in Estonia and Latvia and to 
60 hectares in Lithuania. This involved the partial expro- 
priation of about a quarter of the Estonian and Latvian 
farmers, but since the land was distributed to the landless 
and the poorer peasants, those who gained were in a 
majority. No large-scale collectivisation was attempted, 
caw the fear of it undoubtedly haunted the country- 

e. 

The Germans have, on the whole, left this position 
unaltered. Where they have changed it they have done 
so in favour, not of the former owners, but of German 
settlers. Here and there, the survivors of old baronial 
families have reappeared to “reconquer” their old 
estates. Only a few of the local “ kulaks ” have got their 
property back as rewards for services rendered to the 
occupying army or police. German agrarian policy has 
thus redressed no wrongs ; but by partly undoing the 
reforms of 1919-22 it has injured national feeling. To 
this the utter impoverishment of the countryside should 
be added. Prices for agricultural produce have been fixed 
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at 60 per cent of the prices paid in East Prussia. In 1943 
Estonian farmers obtained only 1 per cent of the quantity 
of fertilisers they had used in 1939; and it is unlikely 
that supplies have been any more plentiful in the neigh- 
bouring countries. Between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
cattle have been slaughtered. 

Nor have the earlier expropriations in industry and 
commerce been reversed. In Latvia and Lithuania the 
middle classes consisted largely of Jews. “ Aryanisation ” 
meant therefore the destruction—and probably also the 
physical extermination—of the greater part of the middle 
classes, which had already been broken economically by 
the Soviets. The medium-size and large-scale enterprises 
nationalised by the Soviets have been taken over by the 
various German Ostland companies. No return of these 
properties to private ownership has occurred on any 
noticeable scale. The few concessions that have been made 
in the last few weeks have been negligible in importance. 
When the Red Army returns to the three Baltic 
republics it will find their outlook not an iota more 
“ capitalistic,” perhaps even less so, than it was in 1941 
when the Soviets were forced to retreat. But will the 
victorious Russian soldiers be greeted by the Baltic peoples 
as liberators? 

In the economic and social sense, the Baltic states have 
become almost a vacuum. The old structure of the three 
tiny republics has crumbled under the impact of the 
two gigantic and hostile steamrollers that have travelled 
over them. There is little likelihood that any appreciable 
centres of social resistance to the Soviets will emerge 
in that vacuum. Quite apart from all political and strate- 
gic arguments, the Russian case for the reincorporation 
of the Baltic states is greatly strengthened by this fact. 
But it is an argument of a purely negative character. 

The pros and cons of the Baltic issue can be stated 
briefly. The arguments in favour of reincorporation in 
Russia are of a practical character. There is the familiar 
Russian need for safe strategic frontiers. There is the 
obviously precarious economic and military position of 
independent states of such tiny dimensions. There is also 
the advantage of their reintegration into the huge 
economic framework of Russia within which they lived 
and developed until the first world war—offset by the 
isolation from world trade that would probably be 
involved. There is, finally, the not very convincing argu- 
ment that Estonia and Latvia had never until 1919 
existed as independent states, while Lithuanian indepen- 
dence was many centuries back in history. What must be 
se against these arguments, each of which has some 
weight, is the right of the Baltic peoples to determine 
their own fate. It can hardly be conceded that the plebis- 
cites of 1940, which gave a nearly I00 per cent majority 
for incorporation into the USSR, really did justice to 
the principle of self-determination. 

The question is whether the conflicting viewpoints can 
somehow be reconciled. Can justice and expediency be 
brought together? It is in this context that recent changes 
in the Soviet constitution ought to be re-examined. The 
Baltic issue would become much easier to solve—and 
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reincorporation would cause fewer scruples to Allied 
opinion—if the federal structure of the USSR were more 
real than it appears to ‘be so far. The Baltic peoples have 
now been assured that they would have their own Com- 
missars of Foreign Affairs and of Defence. But they have 
probably learned from their own experience in 1940-41 
that it is the control of internal affairs and of the police 
that really matters. And, in any case, what does the pos- 
session of separate commissariats mean, not in constitu- 
tional law but in fact? Are the constituent Republics going 
to be allowed to decide anything for themselves? Or will 
they merely get a congé d’élire from Moscow, the freedom 
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to decide to do what they are told? Does a Soviet 
Republic enjoy Dominion status? 
The other question which may soon be uppermost in 
the minds of the Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian 
peasants bears on the collectivisation of agriculture. After 
reincorporation, can they feel confident that there will be 
no forcible collectivisation with all its familiar harsh 
consequences? Will this also be one of the matters they 
will really be allowed to decide for themselves? In other 
words, can Moscow afford a certain margin of diversity 
and looseness in economic and political forms? The 
question can now only be raised. It cannot yet be answered. 


Prices and Markets 


1 general pattern of an international trade policy 
for Britain that has been developed in these articles 
is that of an attempt to set on foot a regional experiment 
in the planned expansion of trade. The system should be 
so devised that international trade should neither be an 
impediment to full employment policies (as might happen 
if the attempt were made to return to a universal gold- 
standard system in the near future) nor the victim of full 
employment policies (as might happen if policies of rigid 
bilateralism were followed). There is reason for hoping 
that the “ region” might from the start embrace a sub- 
stantial part of the world, and that a system that was multi- 
lateral from the start would gradually become omnilateral. 

It is not appropriate, in these articles, to enter upon the 
detailed and technical discuss‘on of instrumentalities. The 
subject cannot, however, be left without some reference to 
such hotly controverted subjects as subsidies, quotas, state 
trading, trade agreements and commodity stabilisation 
schemes. Would these find any place in the sort of system 
that has been sketched out? Apart from the general frame- 
work of trade, what judgment should be expressed upon 
attempts to regulate or influence the prices of specific 
commodities, or to secure and protect specific markets? 

Attempts are sometimes made to draw up lists of “ per- 
mitted” and “ objectionable” varieties of interference 
with international trade. Thus, in America, it is cus- 
tomary to argue that “ moderate” protective tariffs and 
restrictions on immigration are, if not beneficial, at least 
comparatively harmless, while other devices, such as quan- 
titative restrictions, exchange controls, Government trad- 
ing and so forth are wholly bad. The Economic, Financial 
and Transit Department of the League of Nations, which 
is now located in the United States and is largely 
under the influence of American thinking, has recently 
published two studies,* on quantitative regulations and 
on the relations between state trading and free economies, 
which reflect these views. It is very questionable whether 
any such distinctions can be logically sustained, apart 
altogether from the suspicion of self-interest that attaches 
to the particular arguments that have been mentioned. 
A high protective tariff may be much more noxious than 
a quota system which (to borrow the language of the 
advertisers of corsetry) “ supports without constricting.” A 
monopolist private concern, trading in a “ free” system, 
may wage far more aggressive economic warfare than a 
Government Board. There are really only two tenable 
positions to take up. Either all forms of interference with 
the free movement of men, money and goods should be 
removed ; or else, if any of them are to be permitted, all 
of them must be judged on their merits, not by theoretical 
structures of casuistical dogma. And since it is clear that, 
as a matter of hard fact, all interferences are not going 
to be done away with, the second alternative is the only 
one that holds the field. 

To say that Government interferences with international 





* “Quantitative Trade Controls: Their Causes and Nature.” 
45 pages. 2s. 6d. “Trade Relations Between Free-Market and 


Controlled Economies.” 92 pages. 4s. 6d. (Geneva) League of 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 


Nations. 





trade must be judged upon their merits means that they 
must be judged by their results, and that, in its turn, 
means that they must be judged, in the great majority of 
cases, by whether their net effect is to expand international 
income—that is, the aggregate of all national incomes— 
or to contract it. If this test were generally applied, it would 
be possible to bring a certain amount of order into the 
present chaos of arguments. For example, it would immedi- 
ately be apparent that a country which allows itself to sink 
into a violent depression, but which refrains from apply- 
ing exchange controls or quota restrictions, is doing far 
more harm to the structure of international trade than one 
that practises the purposive direction of international trade 
as part of a consistent policy for keeping up its purchasing 
power, at home and abroad. The sharp American reces- 
sion of 1938 reduced international trade by much more 
than it was expanded by the whole of Mr Cordell Hull’s 
reciprocal agreements. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is there more risk of ghosts being 
seen than in the matter of Government trading. Buying 
and selling by public boards might, it is true, be wholly 
aggressive and disruptive ; but there is no very apparent 
reason why it should inevitably be so. Moreover, so far 
as Great Britain is concerned, there is a great deal to 
be said for the bulk purchase (as in wartime) of certain 
commodities, especially those where there is an inter- 
national stabilisation scheme or where, as a part either of 
strategic or of economic policy, it is desired to hold special 
stocks in this country. Government intervention on the 
selling side may, similarly, be harmful (for example, if it 
leads to competitive subsidies) or helpful (for example, if 
it is confined to securing the economies of large-scale 
operation). When it appears in the guise of an Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, it appears to be acceptable 
even in quarters where Government trading is under the 
ban. But in any case it would be foo'ish to express a blanket 
judgment on state trading merely because of fears of what 
it might lead to. If there are dangers, let them be stated and 
specifically guarded against. 

Quotas are another very clear example of the way in 
which an instrumentality can be used to good or bad 
purpose. It is certainly true that the overwhelming majority 
of the quotas that were imposed in the decade before the 
war were restrictive and bad. If no change in the ultimate 
objective of the economic policies of governments is to be 
expected, there might be a case for trying to do away with 
quotas—though, for exactly the same reason, there would 
be little chance of success. But if international trade is 
thought of in the framework of a deliberately expansionist 
economy, quantitative regulation is at once more valuable 
and less likely to be harmful. Its virtue in expansion is 
exactly the same as its vice in restriction—the fact that 
its effects are precise and calculable. 

The same basic line of argument can be applied to the 
very vexed question of the proper limits of trade agree- 
ments. Is it ever right that a pair of countries, or a re- 
stricted group of countries, should offer each other 
concessions—relating either to tariff rates or exchange 
regulations or quotas—which are not generalised to all 
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other countries by means of the Most-Favoured-Nation 
clause or some similar device? The answer can, once again, 
be found in the actual effect of such agreements. If a 
bilateral agreement succeeds in increasing the trade 
between the signatories without reducing any other trade, 
it is good ; if not, it is bad. The Ottawa Agreements of 
1932 deserved condemnation, not because they set up a 
system of Empire preferences, but because they did so by 
raising the duties and restrictions on trade between British 
and foreign countries. Had they lowered the barriers to 
intra~-Commonwealth trade without raising those to British- 
foreign exchanges, it would have been hard to object to 
them. Political realities should not be lost sight of. The 
fact that, for so many of the primary commodities, Great 
Britain is by far the world’s largest purchaser is almost the 
only trump in the British hand, and it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that the British people could be persuaded 
not to play it. The effort should be to see that it is played 
in a way that helps British trade without hurting that of 
other countries. The realistic choice is not between a 
system that permits bilateral bargains and one that does 
not. It is between a contracting system of trade, in which 
such bargains will merely concentrate the contraction on 
the weakest bargainer, and an expanding system, in which 
the failure to permit such bargains would condemn the 
whole trading world to move at the pace of the slowest. 

On all these difficult questions of trade procedure, then, 
the first test to be applied is whether the particular device 
in question would increase or diminish international 
income. In the particular case of British policy, however, 
there is a second criterion of hardly smaller importance— 
this is the effect that would be produced upon the Terms 
of Trade. This is the technical expression for the relation- 
ship between the prices at which the country buys its 
imports and the prices at which it sells its exports. One 
result of the last war and its aftermath was to make British 
imports cheap relatively to British exports. In 1924, a 
unit volume of foreign goods (or, more specifically, of 
imports into Great Britain) could be paid for by about 
one-fifth or one-sixth less volume of British manufactures 
than in 1913 ; the Terms of Trade had moved in favour 
of Britain by about 20 per cent. In the Great Depression 
there was a further move of another 15 per cent in our 
favour ; the ratio moved back somewhat in the years of 
recovery, but in 1938 it was possible to pay for a unit 
volume of our imports with 30 per cent less of our exports 
than in 1913. 

It is not often realised how profound is the influence 
on the British economy, and especially on the standard of 
living of the British people, of the Terms of Trade. It was 
owing to the strong favourable ‘shift in this factor that 
Britain suffered so much more lightly from the Great 
Depression than the other industrial countries. It is true 
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Hazard and Caution 


The war in Russia has reached a new climax. The 
Soviet High Command is now taking its winnings after one 
of the most hazardous operations of this hazardous war. As 
the Russians advanced from the Dnieper from October 
onwards, the front took on a fantastic shape. Great salients 
thrusting in different directions between Leningrad and 
Kherson served the Russians as the springboards for attack; 
but they also laid their flanks open to dangerous counter- 
blows. Even last week, the hazard seemed to be mounting 
to new heights. The Russians took Luck and Kowno in 
Poland; but, five hundred miles to the east, Manstein 
was still clinging to the Dnieper in the Smyela region, and 
had weathered all Russian attacks in the Dnieper bend. 
The contrast between the softness of the German defence 
in the centre and its stiffness in the south was amazing ; 
and as long as Manstein held his ground in the south, and 
kept his supply lines open the possibility still existed that 
he might cut the Russian salient from the Dnieper to the 
southern fringe of the Pripet Marshes. But the most recent 
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that the shift in the Terms of Trade was associated, in the 
downward phase of the cycle, with mounting unemploy- 
ment in the export industries, fewer exports being needed 
to pay for a relative stable volume of imports. But it was 
the additional purchasing power placed in the hands of the 
British public by the great fall in the cost of imported food 
and raw materials that touched off the building boom and 
the general buoyancy of the consumers’ goods industries 
that were the backbone of British recovery. On balance, 
this movement of the Terms of Trade undoubtedly created 
much more employment than it destroyed (though in 
different industries); and it certainly gave rise to a 
remarkable increase in the standard of living. 

In post-war Britain, struggling to keep up the national 
standard of living, it will be essential to keep the Terms 
of Trade as favourable as possible. No other single factor, 
in the early years, will so strongly influence the standard 
of consumption that it will be possible to provide. More- 
over, there is only one conjuncture by which all three of 
the vital elements—favourable Terms of Trade (that is, 
high real wage rates), a large volume of trade (that is, high 
employment) and equilibrium in the balance of payments 
—can all be secured at once, and that is by low prices on 
both sides of the comparison. If the prices of imported 
food and materials are high, then either wages will have 
to be low, with consequent damage to the standard of 
living, or else British export prices will have to be high, 
with consequent damage to the volume of trade and to the 
balance of payments. The task of keeping British export 
prices as low as can be contrived is part of the whole 
complex of industrial policy and cannot be entered upon 
here. But the task of keeping British import prices low 
belongs properly in the discussion of international trade 
principles. It is, of course, by no means in the British 
interest to ruin the primary producers of the world. On the 
contrary, higher incomes among primary producers mean 
better markets for British goods. But it is most emphatic- 
ally in the British interest to insist that those higher 
incomes shall be provided by greater efficiency, higher 
productivity per man, in the primary producing countries, 
and not by the artificial maintenance of high prices. There 
is no magic way by which we can get richer, or get any- 
thing but poorer, if we have to work harder for our food 
and materials. The ratio between an hour of British work 
and a ton of imports is a factor as basic to economic policy 
as the ratio of thermal efficiency is to the engineer. In all 
discussions of commodity regulation schemes, it is essential 
to remember that the interest of the United Kingdom is 
that of a consumer. And the British representatives can 
the more confidently insist on low prices through greater 
efficiency because they will be pleading the cause of world- 
wide economic expansion. 

(It is proposed to conclude this series with one more article) 


THE WEEK 


happenings—the encirclement of ten German divisions 
around Smyela and the capture of Nikopol by the Russians 
—have banished that danger for good. It is now the 
Germans who have to face the disastrous consequences of 
the game of chance. They staved off disaster once when 
they stopped the Russian advance towards Zhmerinka, and 
thus saved their main railway feeding the whole southern 
front. But now the same threat, on a much larger scale, has 
arisen further in their rear, where the Russians are ad- 
vancing towards Lwow, the main base from which the 
German forces in the Ukraine have been marshalled and 
supplied. The entire structure of the German front in the 
south is now bound to crumble. But this is only the 
immediate implication. The less immediate meaning is even 
graver for the Germans. If, while retreating in the Baltic 
region, the German High Command contemplated the 
shortening of the front along a line, say. from Riga to 
Odessa or from Riga to the Carpathians, then the Russian 
threat to Lwow may cut this potential line before it 1s 
reached. There is no longer any coherent pattern in the 
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German moves in the east. Their only purpose seems now 
to be to delay—no matter how wastetully or with what 
disastrous consequences—the Russ.an approach to the 
powder-barrels in the Balkans. 


* 


The situation in Italy has given rise to some criticisms 
and disappointment, because the fighting there has seen 
obviously lacking in the imaginat.veness and daring for 
which the Russians are now be.ng so r.chly rewarded. 
Stalemate on the Garigliano and Rapido rivers has not yet 
been broken ; and the fine start made in the Nettuno land- 
ing has not been followed up by any move either towards 
Rome or towards the front in the south. Even the beach- 
head itself has not been extended enough to put the landing 
beaches beyond the range of the enemy’s artillery. Kesselring 
has been given three weeks in which to collect his forces, to 
harden his defences, and, finally, to counter attack. The 
notion that the Nettuno bridgehead is now to be another 
Tobruk seems unconvincing and out of date; in the Year 
of Invasions, the time for isolated and besieged coastal 
“hedgehogs” ought to be regarded as past. Yet criticism 
must clearly be qualified by the layman’s insufficient in- 
formation. It remains to be seen what is intended and 
what will happen; there may be other moves in Italy 
itself. Action in the West is planned. Time may still show 
that the Nettuno episode has after all a logic that fits it into 
a much wider pattern of operations. 


* * 


Anxiety in Finland 


Diplomatically the Finns have so far refused the risk of 
leaving the Axis side. Mr Cordell Hull has told the press 
that the United States Government has recently made plain 
that the Finns must take the consequences of their con- 
tinued collaboration with Germany. Militarily, their mind 
may soon be made up for them. The Russian armies have 
advanced to Narva, and may quickly occupy the greater 
part of the Estonian coast. Helsinki, after a long interval, 
has been raided by strong forces of Russian bombers ; and 
air bases along the Estonian coast would make all southern 
Finland an easy target. Moreover, the Russian reconquest 
of all three Baltic States, and perhaps the Aaland Islands, 
would cut off German supplies. Clearly Finland may be 
compelled by force to come to terms, a second time, with 
Soviet Russia; and for the moment diplomacy has ap- 
parently given way to arms in the Allies’ attitude. On 
February 6th, when Helsinki was first bombed again, the 
official Soviet News Agency authoritatively stated that 
reports of separate Russian negotiations for peace with 
Finland “did not in the slightest degree correspond with 
reality” ; and new threats of dire punishments when the 
Red Army reaches Finnish territory have begun in the 
Russian press. Meanwhile, with the threat overhanging, dis- 
cussion for and against the war goes on in Finland. The 
Diet reassembled at the end of last month, and differences 
in view became more evident, not only between the Left 
and the Right, but also within the Social Democratic Party 
itself, the strongest in the Diet. The chief of the political 
police, Anthoni, reputed to be an ardent Nazi, resigned. 
In the Diet, the President or Speaker, Hakkila, a Social 
Democrat, was re-elected, but many Social Democratic 
votes went to Voionmaa, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and closely linked in reports with the cam- 
paign for a separate peace. The Acting Premier Tanner— 
the Premier, Linkomies, is ill—is the most determined 
advocate of a fight to the finish. 


®&. 


It is still hard to measure the exact balance of opinion, 
though it seems that the Polish-Russian dispute has stiffened 
the will to resist in face of the Russian advance. Opinion 
on the margin is at present being swayed not so much by 
the choice between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia as 
by the respective pulls of Swedish and German influences. 
The Swedo-Finns, to per cent of the population, make up 
the most influential section of the peace party. On the other 
side there has been a resurrection of the old Lapua Move- 
ment and greater activity on the part of the small Nazi 
Movement. But politics does not seem likely to decide the 
issue any more than diplomacy. The German counter to 
the nearing Russian danger is the threat to occupy all 
Finland. But this can only be done if the Germans can 
prevent the Russian armies from advancing farther into 
Estonia, which now seems uncertain, to say the least. Yet 
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even though the balance of force has swung in favour of 
the Russians, the Finns are no more inclined towards un- 
conditional surrender than they were four years ago ; it is 
this sense of national independence, rather than the influ- 
ence of political ideas or diplomatic calculations, that keeps 
the Finns in the fight. 


* 


The Russian Way 


The federal reform in Russia is now in course of prac- 
tical execution. The first step was the appointment of 
M. Alexander Korneychuk to the post of Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs for the Ukraine. The sequence of the various 
stages of the reform throws some light on the immediate 
meaning of the new “federalism.” The problem which Soviet 
diplomacy puts first is the conflict with Poland. The first 
Ukrainian Foreign Secretary has been known for his ex- 
tremist anti-Polish attitude. By formally devolving diplo- 
matic responsibility upon M. Korneychuk, the Moscow 
Foreign Office may be able, ostensibly, to wash its hands 
while he, un behalf of the Ukraine, makes more exacting 
claims against Poland. The “ Ukrainians” increase their 
demands almost daily. First, they protested against the pro- 
posal that the Curzon line should be made the basis of a 
new frontier settlement with Poland ; they are reported to 
prefer the Russo-German demarcation line of 1939, the so- 
called Ribbentrop-Molotov frontier. Then it appears that 
M. Grechukha, the President of the Ukrainian Supreme 
Soviet, has laid claim to territories situated to the west of 
both lines—that is, to Polish districts which were not even 
occupied by the Russians in 1939. In the recent debates of 
the Supreme Soviet in Moscow, the speeches of the 
Ukrainian deputies had a threatening tone, absent from 
the statements of other Soviet spokesmen. This odd 
division of labour may be for bargaining purposes ; and 
Moscow may weil appear eventually as a more moderate 
influence in the dispute. Tactics of this kind have been used 
before in this part of Europe. Marshal Pilsudski secured 
Vilna for Poland when ‘he ordered the Polish general 
Zeligowski to capture Vilna “on his own account,” without 
involving the Polish Government. Two wrongs do not make 
a right; and Polish misconduct in the past would be no 
justification for coups of the same kind by their powerful 
neighbour. It is a pity that Russia should seem to be enter- 
ing now upon a policy which would be almost certain to 
dissipate much of the huge moral credit won since 1941 by 
the sacrifices and the valour of her soldiers as well as by 
the immense exertions of her toiling peoples. 


* * * 


False Dawn at Brighton 


The narrow Government majority at Brighton in what 
has always been a very safe Conservative seat caused little 
surprise locally. The result should not be taken too readily 
as an injunction to Mr Churchill to eat the warning words 
of his two letters to the constituency. While creating a 
heated national controversy, it is doubtful whether in the 
end the famous letters made any decisive difference to the 
issue. The local reaction was one of indignation, but its 
effect in terms of votes may perhaps have been offset by 
the quieter section who were brought by the Prime 
Minister’s words to give their attention to the election. 
Few of the supporters of the Independent candidate 
believed Mr Churchill’s own insistence that by rejecting 
Flight-Lieutenant Teeling, they would be rejecting him ; 
and, even after the Prime Minister had personally empha- 


-sised his personal responsibility in the matter, many con- 


tinued to believe that he was, in this connection, either the 
prisoner, by his own choice, of the party caucus or the 
victim of advisers. Brighton, in fact, was not concerned at 
the polls with the war at all. Local issues predominated ; 
the nomination, yet again, of an outside Conservative can- 
didate was widely resented. Reconstruction legislation is 
of special interest to a seaside resort which has been in the 
front line since the fall of France. It was natural that a 
popular local man, the brother of the mayor, shoud be 
considered by many, and especially by the business com- 
munity, an appropriate spokesman to be at Westminster. 
In so far as the opposition vote did reflect a national opinion, 
it reflected the familiar protest against the sorry slowness 
to legislate for peace. But the electors were neither voting 
on Mr Churchill’s leadership in war nor foreshadowing, 
necessarily, how they would vote under peacetime condi- 
tions of party politics. Brighton may still qualify for colours 
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of the truest blue. The present period, in fact, is the false 
dawn of politics in which many electors wish to indicate to 
the Coalition whips their rather bruised sensibilities, with- 
out meaning either to question the conduct of the war or 
to choose definitely between the main party platforms. 

* 


Meanwhile, nominations have takefi place for the West 
Derbyshire by-election, and, despite the unexpected 
appearance of a farmers’ candidate with a contempt for 
electioneering and with no apparent quarrel with the 
Government, the issue will lie in the struggle between the 
National Government and Conservative candidate and his 
Independent Labour opponent, who has Common Wealth 
support. The decision of the local Liberal Association to 
leave its members free to vote according to their own 
judgment is likely to help the opposition, and the Govern- 
ment will need every member of the heavy battery of 
speakers it has rushed up. Here again there is more than 
a strong local suspicion of manipulation—even of 
nepotism ; and, in addition, the result, in a longer election 
with national organisations of some sort on both sides, is 
likely to give a somewhat more clear-cut reflection of 
national trends than did Brighton. But even the arrival 
of yet another Independent in the House of Commons 
would be no more than a straw in a wind, which, though 
plainly felt, is still light and veering. 


* * * 


Counter -Offensive 


Whatever the real meaning of recent by-elections may 
be, one thing is certain and signiticant. The word has gone 
out that the Government must prevent further losses. The 
Prime Minister’s intervention at Brighton was the begin- 
ning of a new policy. In West Derbyshire, the policy has 
been carried a stage farther by the recruitment of minor 
Ministers to support the official candidate. Previously, mem- 
bers of the Government, in accordance with the party truce, 
had held aloof, and this is still to be the attitude of members 
of the War Cabinet. But the little guns, from now on, will 
be thrown into the breach. The Government, at least, does 
not underestimate the possible national meaning of these 
events. Side by side with the light governmental artillery 
go the forward elements of Conservative Reform. In 1943, 
the main aim of Tory Reformers was to underline their 
belief in Reform; now, for the time at least, the stress is upon 
the adjective Tory. Both at Brighton and West Derby- 
shire the progressive group of young Conservatives has 
demonstrated its determination, come what may, to stand 
by the party and the Coalition. The speeches of its leaders, in 
recent weeks, have had the same emphasis—the imperative 
need for continuing the Coalition; and the impossibility 
of Tories, however Reformist, acting in Parliament or out- 
side “agin the Government.” ‘These young men are good 
politicians who know that the way to effective action is 
through the party machine. This is not so well appreciated 
by members of the Labour Party—despite the example of 
some of its most able members, who, by party indisci- 
pline, have made sure that their political efforts will leave 
little or no mark upon national policy. The game of politics, 
even in the age of Beveridge and Acland, is still won by 
those who play politics, not those who raise issues. 


x x * 


Building, Housing and Planning 


Lord Portal has stated a design for immediately post- 
war building, and referred, in general terms, to the shape 
of postwar policy for housing. Both items in his statement 
to the House of Lords are discussed in an article on 
page 216. Meanwhile the third and widest circle of policy 
in these matters namely, policy for planning, remains 
entirely undefined by any Minister. Lord Woolton’s 
promised White Paper on planning will, presumably, fill 
the gap. As it is, while the Minister of Works has 
spoken specifically about the technique of house-building 
in the near future, all the hoary but vital questions raised 
by the Barlow Commission and the Scott and Uthwatt 
Committees remain unanswered ; and the only new answer 
that is being widely forecast is No to the more practical 
Barlow proposals. It would be fantastic if a large-scale 
Programme of even temporary house-building were to be 
begun without any positive Government policy on the 
location of industry and the mobility of labour—or more 
aptly, as one expert has put it, about the location of 
labour and the mobility of industry. Every step taken to 
Provide the houses which will be needed after the war, 
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urgently in the short run, less urgently in the long run, 
without a definition of national planning policy, in the 
physical and geographical sense, will make it more certain 
that building after the war will be even more chaotic and 
disastrous, in its social effects, than it was after the last 
war, when the face of Britain was so sadly spoiled. 

* * * ' 


Neutral Turkey 


With the approach of the climax of the war, the 
Allies are inevitably anxious to enlist as much support 
as possible beyond, as well as behind, their frontiers. The 
process of dividing the sheep from the goats, of rallying the 
one and coercing the other to the strictest of strict neu- 
tralities, is well under way. Portugal has freely given bases 
in the Azores. Pressure on Argentina, and now on Spain, is 
depriving the Axis of two remaining sympathisers. It is 
clearly essential to construct, as a background to further 
offensive action, such conditions in neutral countries as are 
most favourable to the Allied cause. While, for geographical 
reasons, little could be done, say, to alter the situation in 
Sweden, the place of Turkey, inside the fold or out, active 
participant or sympathetic spectator, has not yet been 
clearly enough defined. Far from achieving any agreement 
on the extent to which Turkey is prepared to stand by 
the obligations to the Allies that have repeatedly been 
acknowledged, the Allied-Turkish consultations, which have 
been going on ever since the conference at Cairo, appear 
to have reached a deadlock. Once it had been established 
that the Turkish Government would prefer, if it were 
forced to abandon the present status of a non-belligerent, 
to participate against the Axis as a full belligerent, rather 
than passively to allow Allied forces to make use of 
Turkish bases (which would have meant losing the advan- 
tages of belligerent rights while risking the danger of 
reprisals), two points of disagreement at once arose. The 
danger of a German invasion to forestall Allied plans was 
a greater risk, so the Turks held, than they could afford to 
take with the volume of war material at present given to 
them by the Allies. The Allied reply that such an invasion 
was improbable, under the present circumstances, and 
that, in any case, Allied supplies were already more 
generous than was warranted by Turkey’s ability to absorb 
them and put them to proper use, does not, by itself, lead 
to any solution save mutual irritation and misunderstand- 
ing. Turkey cannot afford, at this late stage, to sacrifice 
the British good will which she won so hardly in 1940 
and 1941 by her loyal refusal to come in against her ally. 
The Allies cannot afford to lose, through want of plain 
speaking and decisive action, the active help of an ally 
whose strategic position as guardian of the Straits and 
spring-board for south-east Europe is of first importance. 

* * om 


The Status of Algiers 


Only a few months ago the legal! status of the French 
Committee of National Liberation was still disputed and 
questioned. The Americans recognised the Committee as 
the leading body of French resistance; but they made 
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explicit reservations about its position as a Government. 
The Russians, on the contrary, explicitly recognised the 
Committee as “the representative of the state interests of 
the French Republic.” The British official statement re- 
frained from making the reservations made by the Ameri- 
cans, but the recognition it gave was not so explicit as the 
Russian declaration. It is now certain that recent weeks 
have brought a decisive change in the attitude of the 
Allied Governments, The agreements on currency and on 
mutual aid between Great Britain and France announced on 
Tuesday (and discussed in a Note on page 217) are much 
more than a routine document signed by the Treasuries of 
two countries. They mark 4 political turning point. The 
recognition of the franc as an Allied currency foreshadows— 
so it may be hoped—the final restoration of the Anglo-French 
Alliance, ‘which has never in fact been abandoned either by 
Britain or by resisting Frenchmen. The new agreements 
were made in the spirit that animated the makers of the 
economic treaties of November, 1939. The fresh start is 
still modest; but the scope of Anglo-French economic and 
political co-operation will widen very soon. Sir John Ander- 
son has made it clear that the new arrangements are inde- 
pendent of such financial arrangements with France as may 
be made after the war. But it is at least equally clear that 
the new agreements are in an altogether different category 
from the agreement between the Prime Minister and General 
de Gaulle in August, 1940. A new attitude seems also to 
have been adopted by the State Department, which is now 
reported to be inclined to reconsider its relations with 
Algiers, and to give wider recognition to the Committee of 
National Liberation. This change of heart will be welcome 
in this country. It almost certainly springs from the reali- 
sation that Algiers has now really become the temporary 
political capital of France ; and that, whatever criticisms may 
be made of General de Gaulle’s personal policies, the Com- 
mittee’s claim to represent the sovereignty of France is 
genuine and justified. What is perhaps less clear, for the 
moment, is the state of relations between Moscow and 
Algiers. M. Vyshynsky and M. Bogomolov have both been 
recalled to Moscow for consultation. , 
« en 


QGontrol in Education 

The attempt in the Commons on Tuesday, during the 
Committee stage of the Education Bill, to leave out the 
word “control” from the new definition of the powers of 
the President of the Board of Education did not succeed. 
There is some confusion about the purpose of the new 
definition. Discussions since the Bill was introduced have 
been largely dominated by the determination of the non- 
county authorities, urban and rural, expressed in a vigorous 
campaign, to fight to the last for every one of their powers 
which seems, however remotely, to be threatened. The 
possibility has not entirely gone, for instance, that the 
principle of the single administration of all schooling over 
wide areas (applied in the Bill in a rough and ready way 
to counties, with some anomalies) may be, in effect, con- 
siderably whittled away by further concessions. Suspicion 
of the President’s powers of “control” has a similar origin, 
and it is shared by some county councils—who also tend 
to act in these controversies as, first and foremost, vested 
interests. If it was the Government’s intention, by the word- 
ing of the new Bill, to ride roughshod over local initiative 
and responsibility, these fears would be justified ; and some- 
thing more might perhaps be done to define the word 
“control” more precisely. But, in fact, every party to the 
discussion knows very well why the new definition of central 
responsibility has been introduced. In the past the standards 
set by statute have not been realised because an appreciable 
proportion of the minimum requirements have been “ per- 
missive” and left to the willingness and ability of local 
authorities. Now it is the Government’s intention, very 
rightly and very belatedly, to insist upon minimum 
standards of ‘schooling for all children in all areas; to 
secure what Mr Butler called “the development of a real 
national policy of education ” ; and to make it “ mandatory.” 
Over and above the minimum, there should be, and will be, 
the amplest room for local diversity according to local 
needs and local wishes. 


* 


Unfortunately, the Government itself has not yet seen 
the problem as a whole. It is not enough to say “it shall 
be done.” The local authorities must also be capable of 
doing it. Administratively, this has been recogn‘sed in the 
principle of single regional administration, which in some 
cases ought logically and practically to out-run even county 
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boundaries. Financially, with the accumulation of other 
rate burdens, the Bill may still be made abortive by the 
same financial incapacity which made it inevitable in past 
Bills that necessary policies should nevertheless be made 
“ permissive.” It may still be that, when the whole tale of 
new rate burdens has been told, some existing local services 
will have to be taken off the rates on to taxes and become 
national ; and it is by no means sure that education might 
not be more suitable than some other services for such 


translation. 
x * * 


Advice on Schooling 

The disappearance of the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education, to be replaced under the new Bill 
by two Central Advisory Councils, one of them for Wales, 
should not pass without recognition of the Committee’s 
remarkable work between the wars. What is needed in any 
Ministry, more perhaps than anything else, is the develop- 
ment within of a consistent code of administrative conduct 
and coherent policy, expertly and impartiaily evolved. 
Without such sustenance from his agents and advisers, no 
Minister can make progress in his duty to Parliament and 
people, and no Parliament can discharge its ultimate respon- 
sibility to make the most of the nation’s laws and taxes in 
the interest of all the citizens it represents. It has not been 
for lack of advice of this order that educational policy has 
faltered and sometimes failed during the past twenty-five 
years ; the faults have been local, financial and political. 
The reports produced by the Consultative Committee and 
the advice given day by day by HM Inspectorate have 
together constituted a notable body of doctrine, theoretical 
and practical. The Committee is not being replaced because 
it has fallen short, but rather because something still more 
continuous is required. Its function was limited to advising 
on matters referred to it by the Board. The Advisory 
Councils, which will include representatives of all branches 
of public life concerned with education, will have this 
function, but they will also advise the President on any 
matters they regard as important. In a sense, their setting 
up is a final tribute to the work of the Consultative Com- 
mittee. There is a danger that, by broadening the field of 
work and widening the advisory personnel, to represent 
the national life and culture “in the broadest sense,” the 
work so well done before may now become too diffused, 
and the hard core of expert and practical doctrine may be 
lost. If Mr Butler and his successors can avoid this dissi- 
pation of the present excellent intentions, the Advisory 
Councils will represent an important step forward in “ the 
development of a real national policy of educatign.” 

* * * 


Demobilisation Debate 

Discussion on demobilisation has passed through a 
series of well-defined stages. First, there was the contro- 
versy last year about the proper principles of release from 
the Forces, to which the outstanding contribution was the 
startling promise of Mr Bevin that “first in” should be 
“first out,” without qualification. Secondly, there was the 
period, lasting until now, when various political and research 
bodies drew attention to the very complicated problems 
involved. This approach was epitomised in the proposal of 
the Tory Reform Committee that discharge should be guided 
by a “points ” system which would allow, in a comp‘icated 
calculation, for the continued requirements of the Services ; 
for the immediate need of post-war industry for skilled men ; 
for the strong view of members of the Forces that rough jus- 
tice should follow Mr Bevin’s formula ; and for the particu- 
lar family or other responsibilities of individual Service- 
men. This “ points ” proposal was not a practical policy, but 
simply a succinct account of the many matters involved in 
a far from simple problem. Now the second stage of dis- 
cussion is merging into the third. PEP has produced, in the 
latest number of its broadsheet Planning, an account of 
the military, industrial and personal aspects of demobilisa- 
tion ; and laid stress, rightly, upon the decisive importance 
of remobilisation for peace-work—that is, uvon the obvious 
fact that, if lasting jobs cannot be provided for all, ex- 
Service men and ex-warworkers alike. demobilisation will be 
a failure, and politically a disaster. The third stage, that of 
practical proposals, has been well opened by the Liberal 
Party in a report just published. These proposals are based. 
in the first place, on experience after the last war, when 
“ scientific ” demobilisation caused the beginnings of mutiny, 
disaffection and political chaos—until Mr Churchill saw 
that, One way or the other, the overriding need was to get 
men out of the Forces as quickly as possible. Thus the 
Liberal report says : 
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If the total process of demobilisation of all those destined 
for early release can be speeded up to a sufficient degree, 
greater benefits will be obtained and the interests of each 
individual will ultimately be better served . . . if the basis 
of priority adopted is that of sheer practicability. 

* * * 
Plan of Action 


Not all can be released early. Peace will come in stages. 
Men will be needed after Germany’s defeat, both in the 
Forces and industry, for the Far Eastern war, and for pur- 
poses of overseas occupation and home defence. The Liberals 
propose that this need for longer service should be met, 
over and above the key men and units who must be kept in 
any case, by voluntary enlistment ; it is their view that volun- 
teering would suffice if a sufficient inducement in terms of 
pay and allowances could be given to the volunteers. This 
may perhaps be regarded as by no means proven ; but it is 
certainly right to say that it would be 


the negation of both democracy and justice to retain 

the principle of compulsion merely to avoid the introduction 

of adequate scales of pay in the British Forces. 
For the rest, the Liberal principles are speed and common 
sense ; the promptest release of those who can be spared ; 
the discharge, wherever and as soon as possible, of men long 
away from home; the spreading of military orders, after 
the war in Europe is over, to minimise local unemployment ; 
the provision beforehand, not merely in paper plans, but in 
terms of labour and materials, of clothes, food, homes and 
household goods for returning men and _ reassembled 
families ; and above all the re-employment in peacetime jobs 
of both ex-Service men and industrial workers. It is not hard 
to find work in the short term for those demobilised. Six 
months after the armistice of November, 1918, 3,300,000 out 
of 5,000,000 men had been sent home; and at the end of 
the year only 400,000 were drawing unemployment pay. 
Mass unemployment came later ; and, similarly, demobilisa- 
tion policy will be tested not one year, but two or three after 
most men have been discharged. The only way is a policy of 
Full Employment ; and both PEP and the Liberals agree, 


-— only that such a policy should now be fashioned, but also 
at 


a clear announcement of plans for demobilisation should be 
made well in advance of the termination of hostilities in Europe. 


* * * 


Manx Home Rule 


A petition for effective Home Rule for the Isle of Man 
is now before the Home Secretary. The object of the radical 
reforms suggested is more democratic control over the Manx 
Government by the people of the island. At present ultimate 
authority is vested in the Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Home Secretary and assisted, in an advisory capacity, 
by elected representatives in the House of Keys. A recent 
tendency to appoint the Governor and his official Secretary 
from the ranks of retired colonial administrators has not 
helped to bring about sympathy of views on the govern- 
ment of the island; and it is unfortunate that criticism 
of the chief Minister has necessarily to be directed 
against the person of the King’s representative. In the peti- 
tion it is proposed, instead, that an executive committee, 
responsible to the people’s representatives, should take 
over the administration, appointing, among other Govern- 
ment officers, a Finance Minister with full control over the 
annual budget. This office has previously been held by the 
Governor himself, who, since the Isle of Man Customs Act 
of 1886, has had the power of complete veto on all measures 
of expenditure and taxation proposed by the House of Keys. 
It should be noticed that if the independence of government 
sought in the petition were to be granted, it would necessarily 
follow that the financial responsibilities of the Manx people 
would become heavier in proportion as the stringent control 
of the Home Office was lightened. While the status of the 
island is semi-colonial in character, an income-tax rate 
ranging from 9d. to 2s. 73d. in the pound, with an annual 
contribution to the Imperial Government of £10,000, and 
an added £20,000 for war-time defence, can perhaps be 
tolerated ; but the British Government could scarcely grant 
greater freedom of government without requiring sacrifices 
from the Manx people more commensurate with those of 
its own taxpayers. On the other hand, it would be difficult 
to find an arrangement, satisfactory in practice and to Parlia- 
ment, for so small a territory that would, in effect, confer 
upon it quasi-dominion status. Possibly some modified form 
of freer local government, preserving the traditional House 
of Keys, together with representation in Parliament, might 
Prove an acceptable compromise, . 
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Nikopol Manganese 


If the Germans had been able to hold and make full 
use of the manganese mining area whose centre is Nikopol, 
their supplies of manganese ore would have been amply 
sufficient. Actually, they did not restore the mines to nearly 
effective working until lately; and now they have lost 
them to the advancing Russians. Nikopol’s annual pre-war 
output of ore was about one million tons, or two and a 
half times Greater Germany’s pre-war annual imports. 
Germany’s occupation of Nikopol lasted almost two and a 
half years, and every effort was made to restore the mines. 
German sources suggest that at least 400,000 tons of ore 
were mined during this period. By tke loss of Nikopol the 
Germans have not lost all this area’s manganese capacity, 
because they have never had it all. On the other hand, if 
they could have kept their hold, output would certainly 
have increased further, and this would have meant that 
the low-grade manganese ore in other parts of the Con- 
tinent as well as in Germany would no longer have been 
needed. Now, with its loss, Germany is thrown back 
entire'y upon the low-grade ore. The German war machine 
will not become at a stroke bereft of manganese, which is 
absolutely essential for making any kind of steel; there 
is the low-grade ore available to be worked. The immediate 
consequences are, first, that the labour and machinery used 
to restore the mines have been utterly wasted ; and, secondly, 
that new labour and new machinery, for the processing of 
low-grade manganese ore, will be needed at a time when 
labour shortage is the most serious single difficulty in the 
German war economy. Deficiency will follow. The loss of 
Nikopol demonstrates the main weakness of Germany, 
which is not the absolute lack of this or that vital war 
material, but the fact that the sweeping retreat from regions 
with important material resources compels the Germans to 
divert labour and material, with only problematical chances 
of success, in an effort to make good the loss. 


* * * 


The Cost of Subsidies 


The cost of maintaining low prices for essential com- 
modities in the national wartime diet was demonstrated last 
week in answer to a Parliamentary question. A table, repro- 
duced below, of prices paid by the consumer and prices 
paid by the Government, was accompanied by a I'st of the 
total cost of subsidy for the various commodities. Under the 
heading “ Other Subsidies,” the most important items are 
subsidies for fertilisers and animal feeding-stuffs, the cost of 
the Ministry of War Transport’s operating loss in the car- 
riage of imports, and a sum of £20 million needed to supply 
cheap and free milk under the National Milk Scheme and 
the Milk in Schools Scheme. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


eee 


Four Midwestern Papers 


(From a Correspondent in lowa) 


T HE great decisions made at the Moscow, Cairo and 
Teheran conferences have been represented to mid- 
west American newspaper readers in the most diverse ways : 
with whole-hearted support and hopes that the Republican 
party will rally round, and that freer post-war trade will 
be added thereto (Des Moines Register); with jubilation, 
marred only by misgivings lest Russia be allowed to re- 
occupy its 1941 boundaries and Britain, France and the 
Netherlands their Far Eastern Empires (Cleveland Press, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch), and added misgivings about the 
United States and Britain backing reactionaries in Europe 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch); and with scarcely veiled sneers 
at the motives and good faith of all concerned (Chicago 
Tribune). 

The press in America is far from being a trustworthy 
index of public opinion, but these four papers do give a 
good idea of the spread of opinion in the area—and of the 
influences which are being brought to bear on still unformed 
opinions. 

Each of our four papers has strong local roots, prestige and 
colouring. Chicago’s boom-or-bust heartiness, gangsterism 


and mountebankery have influenced and been influenced by. 


the Tribuna, long its largest morning paper, with its gusty 
chauvinism and its slashing attacks on the objects of its 
publishers, Colonel McCormick’s, personal dislikes. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s liberal, crusading spirit, mixed 
with unpuritanical tolerance, stems partly from the German 
immigration to St. Louis in the 19th century which followed 
the leadership of the men of 48, and partly from the per- 
sonal influence of Joseph Pulitzer, the founder, and the men 
who thereafter carried on the paper. 

Cleveland’s rich tapestry of immigrants from all parts of 
Europe, peasants turned factory workers in a new land, 
could be either a headache or a challenge and the Cleveland 
Press has taken it as a challenge. This ferment of new 
Americans, trying politics and trade unionism, making 
mistakes but trying again, has interacted with the original 
liberalism of the Scripps chain to produce a mixture which 
has not wholly succumbed to the growing conservatism 
that has been manifest in recent years in the rest of the 
chain, to which the Cleveland Press belongs. The output 
of the local columnists sticks to the old pro-labour, anti- 
monopoly line better than the leaders supplied by the chain 
from New York. 

Something of the deliberate caution of the heavily 
capitalised Iowa farmers goes into the policy of their paper, 
the Register, which is dominated by the personality of its 
editor, Mr W. W. Waymack, a man of outstanding character 
and influence. Nearly half the Sunday edition’s circulation 
goes outside the city’s retail trade area. 

All four of our papers describe themselves as “ Inde- 
pendent” of political parties, but despite this avowed 
“independence,” it is fair to say that the Chicago Tribune, 
the Cleveland Press and the Des Moines Register lean 
toward the Republicans on national and international issues 
to-day, though differing widely on which way the 
Republican party should go, while the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch leans more nearly toward the New Deal. 

Three of the four newspapers are pressing for a bi- 
partisan foreign policy of postwar collaboration to keep 
the peace, with the Moscow agreements as a hopeful start. 
The fourth (the Chicago Tribune) has long been willing 
and eager to disrupt the Republican party rather than have 
it go along with any such programme. Yet three of the 
four were isolationist before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour, and even the Des Moines Register never advocated 
intervention stronger than Mr Roosevelt’s step-by-step 
process, The Chicago Tribune was isolationist in an angry 
way, imputing bad faith and betrayal of the nation’s 
interests due to Mr Roosevelt’s alleged snobbish eastern 
seaboard Anglophilism. The Scripps-Howard chain (in- 


cluding the Cleveland Press) had broken with the New 
Deal on domestic issues by 1935, thought Mr Chamberlain’s 
Munich was great stuff in 1938 and, while resenting the 
label “ appeaser,” opposed the Lend-Lease Bill in 1941. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was isolationist because it 
feared for democracy and humanitarianism if what seemed 
to it hysterics and chauvinists plunged the United States 
into another war ; it only became reconciled by the actual 
attack on Pearl Harbour. The Des Moines Register headed 
its “ Platform ” in 1939 with “ Keep out of war,” but sup- 
ported every single step to extend greater aid to the Allies, 
with increasing urgency after the fall of France. 

There is a strong element in America which considers 
the war with Japan the main show, emotionally, and some- 
times intellectually, too, and this line of thought, or of 
prejudice, appears at its strongest in the Chicago Tribune. 
But for any but the hate-press, this. issue has been dead 
since it became obvious that the United States was deeply 
committed to joining in a European offensive with good 
prospects, and since developments in the Pacific have shown 
that Allied forces can slowly move ahead there at the same 
time. The Tribune and its allies are therefore turning to 
the question of Russian relations, which is a glorious 
opportunity for them, since even sincere supporters of 
Allied harmony have misgivings about Communist Russia 
gobbling up little neighbours with somewhat greater claims 
to democracy. Both the Scripps-Howard papers and the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch worry in public about that, as 
they do also about the iniquity of restoring Pacific colonies 
to imperialist Britain, France and the Netherlands. 

Among the great majority of Americans who in general 
support Mr Roosevelt’s foreign policy, much bitterness has 
also developed over what seems to some of them the 
Administration’s consistent support of the more reactionary 
elements in Europe: MM. Darlan and Giraud, General 
Mihailovitch, King George of Greece, Marshal Badoglio, etc. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch is the one of our four which 
represents this viewpoint most vigorously, though the Des 
Moines Register likewise let out an anguished yelp when 
M. Peyrouton was dragged in from Argentina to high office. 
The Scripps-Howard Press tends to wish a plague on both 
sets of quarrelsome Europeans, and the Chicago Tribune 
alternates between that view and denouncing one side or 
the other as Communist or worse. (In Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, Scripps-Howard strongholds, there are enough old- 
country Europeans on both sides of these fences to make 
the issue well worth ducking for the cautious.) The Des 
Moines Register is cautious on principle, but leans to the 
“left” side of these issues when it can do so without feel- 
ing too disruptive. 

The Register and the Scripps-Howard papers are inclined 
to take a kindly view of Republican leaders’ gestures toward 
political internationalism, reading into them perhaps more 
than is there, whereas the St. Louis Post-Dispatch snorts 
with impatience on one side while the Chicago Tribune 
snarls on the other. Still more critical as an issue is economic 
internationalism, toward which the American people and 
Congress have moved so little since Smoot-Hawley tariff 
days. Only the Chicago Tribune and the Des Moines 
Register say much, The Chicago Tribune is against it. The 
Des Moines Register is for it, but sticks pretty much to 
tariffs as a target at a time when international trade barriers 
have become more administrative than fiscal. 

Few people, even in the Illinois-Indiana-Ohio-Michigan 
region, where isolationism is strongest, fall for the whole 
Chicago Tribune “ line.” But a great many agree with some 
one or two elements of it: they may fear Russian Com- 
munism, or hate the Japanese more than the Germans, of 
dislike imperialism, or distrust those “ clever diplomats ” the 
British, or hate Mr Roosevelt, or fear an international charity 
scheme or a tariff cut. In 1919-20, Senator Lodge and 
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Senator Borah managed to win a victory for isolationism by 
working on each of these and other feelings separately, one 
at a time. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr Cordell Hull, forewarned, 
have performed prodigies and will doubtless perform more 
to present political internationalism to a suspicious American 
people in a form to which all but the extremists can agree— 
and to present it so they must say “ Yes” in one swoop or 
lose the whole. But international economics are still a “ local 
issue” in America, likely to be decided piecemeal on local 
grounds rather than once for all on broad considerations. 
Therein lies the gravest danger. 


American Notes 


American Oil Diplomacy 


Seventy-five years ago the Mediterranean was connected 
with the Indian Ocean by the Suez Canal constructed by 


Ferdinand de Lesseps. Now there is to be another link, an’ 


oil pipeline from the refineries on the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean, to be financed by the American Govern- 
ment and to be constructed by American engineers. The 
project, whose cost is assessed at $130 to $165 million, will 
be carried out by agreement with the Arabian American 
Oil Company and the Gulf Exploitation Company ; the 
one is owned by Standard Oil of California and the Texas 
Oil Company and the other by the Gulf Oil Corporation. 
The consent of the rulers of Saudi Arabia and of Koweit 
has yet to be obtained. Details of the scheme are not yet 
available, but Mr Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
United States Petroleum Administrator and President of 
the Petroleum Reserves Corporation, gave a broad indica- 
tion of its objectives last week-end. In one sense the deci- 
sion to construct this pipeline is an economic one in that 
the United States is anxious to conserve its oil supplies 
by encouraging the utilisation of foreign resources. In the 
main, however, the objective of the project is one of 
strategy. Mr Ickes said that it will 


greatly help to assure an adequate supply of petroleum 
for the military and naval needs of the United States in 
view of the obligations which this country must assume for 
the maintenance of collective security in the post-war world. 


The pipeline system is to be operated and maintained by 
the American Government through the Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation ; its facilities are to be available to oil pro- 
ducers other than those who are parties to the agreement ; 
but the State Department reserves the right to stop sup- 
plies to the governments or nationals of any country where 
this would be unwise in the light of American foreign 
policy and the requirements of collective security. The 
project is the first that envisages the direct participation of 
the American Government in the development of overseas 
oil resources, and in its strategical objective it resembles 
the purchase of the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal by 
Disraeli in 1875 rather than the construction of the canal 
by de Lesseps. 


* * * 


The Sorest Point 


There is to be a Presidential election in the United 
States next November. Presumably there will be a Repub- 
lican and a Democratic candidate. That much is safe to 
say in a British newspaper; but the pitfalls whch lie 
beyond were shown up luridly this week when the Repub- 
lican press—from the stately and allegedly Anglophile 
Herald Tribune to John O’Donnell of the Daily News— 
pounced upon a leader in the Church of England News- 
paper, gave it front page news standing, and then set 
their columnists and editorial writers in full cry. For a 
British newspaper, no matter how obscure, to insist on Mr 
Roosevelt’s irreplaceability and to reflect on the sincerity 
of Governor Dewey’s internationalism, shows, no doubt, 
a certain lack of tact and political savoir-faire. But in this 
case, surely, a very substantial mountain has been created 
out of a molehill, with a magnificent disregard of the 
facts. The Church of England Newspaper—estimable publi- 
cation though it is—can hardly be accurately described 
as “an influential, authoritative, Government-supported 
organ of the established Church of England.” It is not 
Government-supported ; it is only one of five Anglican 
publications, none of which is run by the Church; and a 
telephone call—either in London or New York—would have 
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made this clear. The World Telegram speaks of the “ eccle- 
siastical ineptitude . . . which, repeated, would virtually 
guarantee Governor Dewey’s victory.” The Daily News, 
with its characteristic flair for drama, suggests this may be 
Mr Churchill’s “Kiss of Death” to Mr Roosevelt. The 
Herald Tribune, in accents of thunder, calls it an insult to 
many forces in America which are trying to make American 
participation in world affairs a non-partisan matter— 
“ journalistic licence ” . . . “ which may diminish the hopes 
of the United Nations for a viable peace.” The Tribune's 
leader ends on the hope that the responsible British press 
will recognise realistically the limits of international poli- 
tical discussion. The present mcident is based in part on a 
misunderstanding of the réle and importance of the news- 
paper concerned, though it might be added that in the 
United States the political freedom of British newspapers 
generally is underestimated and the extent of domestic 
censorship exaggerated. It is also true that some of the 
Republican papers are not above emphasising such a poli- 
tical faux pas as a means of identifying Mr Roosevelt with 
foreign intervention in domestic politics. But on the general 
issue, there can be few Americans who would care to main- 
tain that the results of this election are matters of no 
interest or importance outside the United States, a sort of 
political skeleton not to be mentioned in polite society. 
Surely the country that produced the Five Senators, as well 
as the Four Freedoms, can afford to be magnanimous and 
let the British parson have his say. 


* * * 


Sweat and Taxes 


Mr Roosevelt’s message on the state of the union a 
fortnight ago was interpreted as an appeal based on the 
now immortal psychology of blood and toil, sweat and tears. 
In it the President asked for a realistic tax bill. Mr Willkie, 
who does nothing by halves, has insisted that the Treasury 
proposals for taxes increasing revenues by over $10 billions 
should be more than doubled. This virtuous competition 
as to the amount of sacrifice the American people will be 
prepared to stand—or even to demand—by election time 
does not extend to Congress. The Bill which has been agreed 
to by the Senate and House of Representatives provides for 
a revenue increase of only $2,315 millions. Minor victories 
have been won for the Administration. The shameless 
attempt to emasculate the law governing the re-negotiation 
of war contracts has been abandoned. Court review of 
decisions under the law will not be general, but limited 
to cases where re-negotiation was imposed by the govern- 
ment. The definition of sub-contractors has been rewritten 
in-a way which does not limit the application of the law 
to any considerable extent, and the exemption granted the 
machine tool industry has been struck out. But in other 
respects the tax Bill registered defeats for the Administra- 
tion. The total to be realised is far below goals considered 
adequate by the Treasury. Income taxes have not been 
raised ; indeed the victory tax has been lowered from § per 
cent to 3 per cent, although this is offset by the discon- 
tinuance of earned income credit. Social security taxes, 
which the Treasury would have liked to raise, are to be 
frozen at the present level of 1 per cent for another 
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year. There is some speculation about the fate of the Bill. 
In some quarters it is believed that Mr Roosevelt might veto 
it. This is possible, but would be unprecedented ; and there 
is no reason to think it would result in a more generous 
or realistic measure. Mr Roosevelt, being a practical poli- 
tician, will probably argue that one-fifth of a loaf is better 
than no bread. a e a 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


The Bill providing for a simplified Federal ballot for 
servicemen is having a stormy and confused passage through 
Congress. In the House last week the Administration mea- 
sure was crushingly defeated by 224 to 167, the coup de 
grace being administered by 48 Southern Democrats, who 
voted with the Republicans. The House then passed the 
Eastland-Rankin Bill, which merely recommends the states 
to make provision for absentee Service voting and requires 
the military authorities to give state ballots mail priority— 
the measure which Mr Roosevelt has characterised as a 
“fraud.” Since then the Senate has passed, by a narrow 
margin of six votes, a compromise Bill, which would estab- 
lish a double system. The precise details are not yet entirely 
clear, but the original Danaher amendment, which was sup- 


The Falange Economy 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


February Ist 


Ir is almost five years since the Spanish civil war ended 
with a precarious victory for General Franco and the 
Falange. During the war, the Spanish economy had been 
ceduced to a level of less than 50 per cent than it was 
previously. The Franco regime was not strong enough to 
tackle the work of reconstruction, and no effective help 
from outside could be obtained because of the outbreak of 
the world war a few months later. For years, the economic 
situation drifted, unreformed and undirected. Roughly 60 
per cent of the population was employed in agriculture, but 
the urgent need for agricultural reform was not met and the 
shortage of draught animals and fertilisers, together with 
the unrepaired ravages of the war, have caused a complete 
stagnation in agricultural production. This is shown in the 
following table: — 


In 1,000 Metric Tons 


10-year 

average 
before 1936 1941 1942 1943 
Wheat ...... 4,130 2,824 2,954 2,600 
Sa 580 504 657 750 
Barley ...... 2,230 1,525 1,600 1,550 
Oats ....... 570 557 600 550 
Maize....... 650 634 473 430 
Potatoes .... 4,300 6,500 6,200 4,500 
Olive oil..... 360 340 240 300 


‘Unreliable figures indicate that the production of pulse and 
citrus fruit is on the same level; that is, during the last 
three years agricultural production reached roughly four- 
fifths of the ten-year average prior to the civil war. Spain 
thus became dependent on imported wheat and maize, which 
was mainly supplied by Argentina. By the middle of last year 
roughly half of the one million tons of wheat promised had 
been imported. Before 1936, Spain was the largest exporter 
of olive oil. Current production is barely sufficient for home 
demands. In addition, the supplies of animal fats have been 
greatly reduced by the destruction of a large part of the 
livestock population. Partly because of a deliberate plan for 
agricultural autarky, and partly because it was impossible 
to import cotton and other textile fibres, resources were 
diverted to the cultivation of cotton and other industrial 
crops. Growers were encouraged by a system of premiums, 
whereas irrigation, which was in urgent need of reconstruc- 
tion, was neglected. 

Superficially, the supply of foodstuffs improved during 
1942 and early 1943. But this was mainly the result of a 
more effective rationing system which replaced the family 
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ported by the Administration, would limit the Federal ballot 
to Servicemen overseas and to those in the United States 
whose home states have made no provision for absentee 
voting by August Ist. The bitter partisanship which has 
consistently characterised the debate in Congress almost 
certainly is unrepresentative of the temper of the voters ; and 
there is equally little doubt that in this case President Roose- 
velt has the popular end of the argument. Almost certain 
proof of this is the refusal of Governor Dewey to comment 
on a telegram of his to a member of Congress, which was 
widely interpreted as meaning he favoured the solution by 
state, ballot. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that if the 
Senate compromise is adopted the President will have the 
substance, if not the whole, of what he wanted, as well as 
the credit of preventing a wholesale disfranchisement of 
Servicemen. State absentee voting provisions for Service- 
men were not universally effective even within the limits of 
the United States in 1942, and they plainly stand a much 
smaller chance of bringing in that half of the Service vote 
which will be stationed overseas by next November. If, on 
the other hand, Federal aid is completely rejected the 
Republicans and anti-Administration Democrats will have 


added a most unpopular chapter to their record of Con- 
gressional obstruction. 





ration card by an individual card. The supply of rationed 
foodstuffs actually increased by almost 20 per cent in 1942 
compared with 1941. The 1943 harvest was, however, dis- 
appointing because of an early period of drought. Yet the 
determined attempt to stabilise the currency and prices, 
against the background of a slow increase in the supply of 
commodities, actually put an end to black market activi- 
ties for a time. 

The prices which were officially fixed for agricultural 
products at the end of last year are almost unchanged 
compared with the price level at the end of 1942. During 
1942-43 it was still possible to dispose of the greater part 
of the export surplus of citrus fruit and wine. But the new 
season’s crop has not found ready markets. Germany seems 
to have reduced its imports of oranges. 


Industrial Plans 


In contrast to its neglect of agriculture, the Government 
has been very actively engaged on a plan for general indus- 
trialisation. The mineral resources for an extensive coal, 
steel and metal industry are there, and the most important 
raw materials for a chemical industry are also available. 
The idea is to increase industrialisation to a point where 
most of the industrial demand can be covered by home 
production, while, at the same time, exports of, for instance, 
unprocessed raw materials such as ores are to be replaced 
by refined metals. But, at present, Spain still lacks sufficient 
coal and other fuel for a rapid industrialisation. The genera- 
tion of electricity is in its early stages with an annual 
capacity far below what would be needed for even a 
moderate industrialisation programme. In fact, the output 
of iron and steel actually fell between 1940 and 1942:— 


(In 1,000 tons) 
1940 1941 1942 
i ctiew wanna 581 537 528 
Pe aaiievenndenaiens 780 687 638 


During the first three quarters of 1943, there was a 
slight increase compared with 1942. The mining of iron ore 
and pyrites for which Spain was famous has also declined, 
mainly because of export difficulties. There is, too, still a 
shortage of skilled workers in the mining industry. The 
output of copper, lead and zinc has hardly reached more 
than 50 per cent of production prior to the civil war. There 
has, however, been a considerable expansion in the mining 
of wolfram. Disused tin and antimony mines have been 
reopened. New records have been established in the pro- 
duction of mercury, and the development of nickel and 
vanadium resources is contemplated. It is not difficult to 
see that Germany is responsible for these activities, 

The suspension of oil deliveries to Spain will probably 
speed up the production of synthetic oil from lignite and 
from shale resources, which are considerable. The deliveries 
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of imported oil to the state concern “ Campsa” were as 
follows :— 


NES nlg lads Gui aisles.) arse oaleieis'o%e 109,633 tons 
BE os Gey Eis aac a /6reiAiatorers isi arsine 197,039 ,, 
Ns ace eae is Yana Se svetesa 213,078 ,, 


These figures compare with pre-war imports amounting on 
an average to 500,000 tons a year. Thus, recent imports 
were not large enough to build up stocks. 


The Totalitarian Model 


Italian and German totalitarian ideas play a considerable 
part in the moulding of Spain’s economy. The foundation 
of new companies in the mining and chemical industry 
reveal the model of the German concern, H. Goering. The 
two leading concerns for the manufacture of artificial 
textile fibres use German and Italian patents and processes. 
Home-produced cotton amounted to 13,200 tons in 1942, 
and the manufacture of artificial textile fibres is planned 
to reach 23,000 tons. Imports of raw cotton have, moreover, 
been substantial, and it is possible that total cotton supplies 
have reached the pre-war level. 

After many unsuccessful attempts, industry is now almost 
compietely organised in compulsory “syndicates,” which 
are modelled more after the Italian Fascist Corporations 
than the German Economic Groups. The INI (Instituto 
Nacional de Industria) is a sort of planning department for 
industrialisation and for capital expenditure. Production 
itself is controlled by the syndicates, frequently down to the 
details of manufactured articles. Capital expenditure figures 
look impressive, especially in the chemical industry. New 
industries, including aluminium plants, are certainly under 
construction, but the expenditure on residential buildings is 
small. The general impression, in fact, is that plans are 
far beyond what can actually be realised. Machinery for new 
plants has to be imported, and Germany seems to be behind 
its promises. All that has been achieved so far in agriculture 
and industry seems to be the stabilisation of production on 
a level well below that achieved before the civil war. The 
record activity in the mining of rare metals and the con- 
struction of substitute industries is deceptive, and the strain 
which the Falange experiment in totalitarian economy is 
undergoing is very apparent. 


Middle Eastern Oil 


[By A CORRESPONDENT.] 


February 8th 

ON various recent occasions President Roosevelt has 
referred to the Allied oil supply position. In addition to 
stress.ng the fact that the wartime rise in the United States 
oil output has not been due to exports—lend-lease and com- 
mercial exports of oil in 1943 together remained well below 
exports from the United States in 1938—he has pointed out 
that the utilisation of oil resources outside the United 
States was limited by two factors, the tanker shortage 
and the shortage of refining facilities, especially those 
for certain types of oil products such as aviation petrol. 
In both cases important changes are at present under 
way. The tanker position has improved recently and 
may be expected to become more normal within the 
next few months. This will affect particularly the 
utilisation of the Caribbean oil resources. At the same 
time, the refinery position outside the United States is 
being improved and will allow the Middle Eastern oil areas 
to make a larger contribution to the requirements of the 
United Nations. 

In view of its strategic situation between the two great 
theatres of war, the Middle Eastern oil industry figures 
prominently in Allied planning, and its adjustment to the 
war needs of the United Nations started more than two 
years ago. All existing oil refineries in the Near and Middle 
East—Abadan in Iran, Haifa in Palestine, Suez in Egypt, 
and Bahrein in the Persian Gulf—have been working at 


* full capacity for some months past. The facilities of all these 


refineries are now being expanded both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. Abadan and Haifa are already producing avia- 
tion spirit, and the two other refineries are now being 
adapted to special war products. As a result of the changes 
so far completed, the output of oil and oil products in the 
Middle East has already surpassed the pre-war peak of 120 
million barrels, after having fallen to less than 105 million 
barrels in 1941. To-day the area supplies not only the 
Allied armies in the Middle East and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, but also the Allied air forces, naval squadrons and 
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land armies in the Indian Ocean area, and in Western 
Australia. As a result of the refinery expansion projects now 
in course of construction, the use of Middle Eastern oil 
will be cons.derably extended, and, according to President 
Roosevelt’s statement in his last lend-lease report, will 
this year cover a large part of all oil supplies in the entire 
Mediterranean theatre. 

But in addition to the short-term expansion programme, 
which was first begun in 1941, and greatly intensified in 
1942 and 1943, both the United States and Great Britain 
have taken steps towards the long-term development of the 
Middle Eastern oil resources. Although the production of 
sizeable quantities of oil in the Middle East started some 
forty years ago, the area remains one of the lesser developed 
regions of the world. The development programmes which 
are now taking shape are intended not only to raise output 
in the existing producing regions of Iran, Iraq, Bahrein, 
and Egypt to a levei more in line with the reserves of these 
fields, but also to open the rich oil resources of Saudi- 
Arabia to the full. Oil was first struck in Saudi-Arabia (in 
the Damman field) in 1936, and the investigations since 
made by various United States and British interests have 
indicated that the Arabian Peninsula is capable of becoming 
one of the leading oil producers of the future. 

The United States Government, after sending a technical 
mission to Saudi-Arabia some weeks ago, has now published 
the first details of projects to be financed by the US 
within the wider development scheme for the Middle East. 
These include the immediate construction of a new and 
large oii refinery in Arabia and the construction of a 1,250 
mile pipe-line from the Persian Gulf area (Bahrein and 
eastern Saudi-Arabia) to the Mediterranean. While the re- 
finery construction will be privately financed, the pipe-line, 
which is to assure large supplies of oil on favourable terms 
for United States military needs in the Mediterranean area, 
will be constructed with public funds. There are no official 
details yet about the drilling campaigns which will be 
necessary. But private reports from the United States 
suggest that certain plans have already been laid down, and 
that they include not only a very intensive drilling campaign 
in Saudi-Arabia, but also large-scale exploration and ex- 
ploitation in Iran, Iraq and the smaller regions. 


HISTORY, CURRENCY, 
AND PROPHECY 


Before the War, when quality was what 
we cared to make it — we at Rowntrees made 
it high. You will remember Black Magic — 
Chocolate Crisp— Aero Milk Chocolate. 
These were typical of the standard at which 
all our production was fixed. 


During the War, quality can be only what 
we are able to make it. Nevertheless, we find, 
somewhat to our surprise, that in spite of 
Hobson’s choice in the matter of ingredients, 
we are able to make Chocolate and Clear 
Gums which the people who eat them are 
kind enough to call excellent. Even so, owing 
to Zoning we can sell them only in certain 

. parts of the country, mainly in the North 
and East. 


After the War, when at length the quality 
of our products again comes completely 
under our own control, we shall make our 
post-war products to our pre-war standards. 
Unhurriedly, as the right materials come into 
the country, we shall again produce Black 
Magic, Chocolate Crisp and the others — and 
sell them from Penzance to the Pentland 
Firth. And that’s a promise. 


ROWNTREES 
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The fullez: development of the Middle Eastern oil re- 
sources will certainly greatly help to ease the United 
Nations’ supply position in the European and Far Eastern 
wars, But it will also greatly change the position in Asia 
and Europe after the war. Moreover, it will raise 
certain other problems, including the participation of 
Governments in oil production and the division of control 
over Middle Eastern oil between the various countries 
concerned. Information so far published suggests that oil 
production and oil refining in the Middle East will remain 
in the hands of private concerns and that the United States 
Government will confine its activities to securing priorities 
for materials and to the construction of pipe-lines. The 
future capital control over Middle Eastern oil is more 
obscure. The concessions for virtually all Middle Eastern 
oil regions were granted before the war. In certain areas 
British (together with Dutch) capital interests were pre- 
dominant. In others, United States capital had exclusive 
rights. In most of the new areas, which appear to have 
the central part in the present schemes, the concessions 
were granted to companies controlled by both British and 
American capital together with certain other participations. 


Student Unemployment in 
Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


January 29th 

Tue problem of finding employment for university gradu- 
ates and other types of professional labour has become 
increasingly difficult in recent years. The problem is capable 
of being simply resolved into one of supply and demand. 
The supply of highly educated young men and, to an even 
greater extent, of highly educated young women has 
increased. This is partly the result of the abundance of 
scholarships awarded by the local authorities which subsidise 
students in the universities. There is a growing body of 
opinion that these scholarships are too numerous and too 
small. They do not enable the really poor man’s child to go 
to the university, and the scheme would be improved if 
there were fewer scholarships of more substantial value. But 
the increase in higher education cannot be attributed to the 
scholarships alone. There is a widespread desire to get away 
from the countryside to the city, and three years at a univer- 
sity enables this to be achieved while preparation is being 
made for a career. Unfortunately, in very many cases, the 
career fails to materialise. Unemployed graduates are 
becoming increasingly numerous while others are driven to 
accept employment at a miserable rate of pay. Eire is in 
danger of producing an intellectual proletariat. 

The magnitude of the problem can be seen from a study 
of the educational and occupational statistics. The number 
of students attending universities in Eire rose from 3,658 
in 1920-21 to 4,3II in 1930-31 to 5,430 in 1940-41 and to 
5,549 in 1941-42. The number is still rising. Fees have 
recently been raised, but so far no effect has been apparent 
on the number of students. A census of population was taken 
in 1926, and again in 1936. A comparison of the numbers 
engaged in the professions at the two dates is illuminating. 
Whereas the number of doctors, dentists and veterinary 
surgeons slightly declined, increases took place in every 
other profession, as the following table shows :— 

1926 1936 

Total in Professional Occupations. . 55,441 62,098 

SEES ic tEGERL SG bE oes bio + os 320 360 

Solicitors 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors... . 
Chartered Accountants.......... 
Journalists and Authors 

Students and Articled Clerks 


Among the “ white collar ” grades of labour, clerks increased 
from 24,710 to 30,405 and typists from 4,634 to ‘6,366. In 
interpreting these figures it must be remembered that the 
total population of Eire remained practically unchanged, 


iS THIS MAN YOU? 


A persuasive speaker in public, a cool, calm thinker, never 
embarrassed, a good loser, a good mixer, making friends 
without effort? If not, you need RAPIDISM, the fascinating 
new course, endorsed by leading psychologists. 
Write now for free Booklet to: THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
C210, TUITION HOUSE, London, $.W.19. 
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so that the rise in the professional groups was relative as 
well as absolute. 

The demand for professional and clerical labour has not 
grown at the same rate as the supply. Indeed, it is likely 
that in some cases it has actually declined. Big incomes 
earned by members of the learned professions depend upon 
the existence of a rich class in the community ; doctors and 
lawyers in particular depend for large fees on rich patients 
and clients. The whole policy of the Irish Government, 
however, has been egalitarian. The Land Purchase Acts have 
transferred the land from a class of rich landlords to small 
tenant proprietors, and high direct taxation has prevented 
the emergence of a new rich class. Other professions rely 
for employment on big business, but Eire is a country where 
big business is the exception rather than the rule. A compli- 
cating factor is that many Irish professional men regard 
British standards of fees and incomes as normal. Such 
standards are, to a large extent, quite unattainable in Eire. 
Home unemployment is preferred to working for what is 
considered inadequate remuneration. 


The Future Market 


The future of the export market for Irish professional 
services is rather obscure. In the days before the Treaty, 
numbers of Irishmen found employment in India and other 
parts of the British Commonwealth. The Irish were in this 
respect like the Scots. Since the Treaty, fewer places have 
been secured in the Indian and Colonial services, but large 
numbers of doctors and engineers have continued to find 
employment in Great Britain. It is probable that these two 
professions will still enjoy the benefit of an export market 
after the war, but members of other professions and univer- 
sity graduates without any profession may find it difficult 
to find employment abroad. Apart from the question of what 
the external demand may be, the whole trend of educational 
policy has encouraged Irish youth to look inwards rather 
than outwards, and it is only natural that a generation bred 
to this standpoint should expect to find employment in its 
own country. Moreover, the type of education provided has 
been more suitable for a career in Eire than elsewhere. 

If the absorptive capacity of neither the home nor the 
export market can be increased, the problem of the unem- 
ployed graduate may become very serious. The whole ques- 
tion of higher education in Eire is badly in need of investi- 
gation. Increasing numbers of students have been accepted 
by the universities and by the professional colleges without 
sufficient attention being paid to their prospects after gradua- 
tion. The imposition of a numerus clausus would help to 
solve the problem, but it is an illiberal solution and one to 
be avoided, except as a last resort. A better line of approach 
would be an attempt to direct students into studies that 
might assist in the.economic development of the country. 
Higher study in agriculture and in the applied sciences 
would result in the production of graduates for whose 
services employment should be available. 


Portu gal’s New Bud get 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


IN a lengthy if straightforward preamble the Ministry of 
Finance has published the Budget estimates for 1944. Apart 
from the expected increase in outlay, equivalent to some 
£23 million sterling above the 1943 total, there is little that 
calls for special comment. Price control is admitted to be no 
more than a palliative of dear living, and the decision to 
grant an increase of 20 per cent to all government employees 
is roundly declared to be only a partial compensation. There 
is the usual division into ordinary and extraordinary sec- 
tions, with both direct and indirect taxes calculated as bring- 
ing in more than they did in 1943. The increase will be 
obtained by numerous additional tax charges which, although 
individually light, will together serve to cover the increased 
expenditure. This is listed at 3,768,400 contos (1 conto 
approximately £10), with receipts reckoned to yield 3,769,300 
contos ; thus the established custom of budgeting for a sur- 
plus is followed. Hitherto that course has been successful ; 
it remains to be seen whether an early cessation of hostilities 
in Europe, by reacting upon Portuguese exports and general 
trade, would prove detrimental. Tabulated, the 1944 Esti- 
mates compare with those of 1943 as follows :— 


(In contos—1 conto= approximately £10) 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURE 
1943 1944 E 1943 1944 
2,302,425 2,618,700 Ordinary 2,292,529 2,613,800 
- 1,167,774 1,150,600 Extraordinary . 1,176,825 1,154,600 


tals 3,470,199 3,769,300 3,768,400 
Estimated Surp. 845 900 
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Short-Term Housing Policy 


[N an article a week ago an attempt was made to define the 
outlines of a post-war housing policy in terms of needs 
and resources. It was suggested that a sharp distinction 
should be drawn in any realistic programme between, on the 
one hand, the short-term problems of making good arrears of 
maintenance and war damage, and of relieving overcrowding 
and, on the other hand, the long-term problem of raising the 
general standard of housing by replacement. The first task, 
which, besides a large volume of repairs, may involve the 
construction of some 1,500,000 dwellings, should be carried 
out as speedily as possible, but the second is essentially a 
long-term one and requires planning, not merely Io years 
ahead—as the Government is doing—but over a period of 
25 to 30 years. A mixture of the two is likely to produce 
confusion rather than houses. Each of these requires special 
treatment if the objectives are to be attained, and each of 
them raises complicated issues of general policy and detailed 
execution. Some aspects of the short-term problem are dis- 
cussed below ; considerations which should determine long- 
term replacement policy will be indicated in a subsequent 
article. 

The fulfilment of the short-term programme will require a 
large measure of Government intervention. The Govern- 
ment’s task does not end with the preparation of a global 
estimate of needs ; it will have to be responsible for ensuring 
that its estimates are translated into accommodation within 
reach of the incomes of the people. This does not mean that 
the actual process of repair and building will have to be car- 
ried out by a Government department ; but it does require 
detailed planning and supervision to ensure efficient execu- 
tion in accordance with the degree of urgency. Unless the 
Government’s responsibilities are clearly defined and ade- 
quate preparations made in good time for their efficient dis- 
charge, there is a real danger of delay and confusion at the 
end of the war. 

The first task, obviously, is to translate the global estimates 
of need into a detailed programme of repairs and construc- 
tion. This involves, as a starting point, a survey of housing 
conditions. The War Damage Commission already possesses 
information about the extent of outstanding repairs and 
about the number and types of houses that are beyond 
repair. A similar survey should be made by local authorities 
about the nature and magnitude of deferred maintenance 
and of overcrowding in each area. On the basis of this 
information, each local authority would be able to draw 
up a detailed repair and construction programme, arranged 
by degree of urgency of the work, and schedule any land 
which might be required for its fulfilment. By aggregating 
the local programmes the central Government would have 
a clear picture, not merely of overall needs, but also of the 
types of labour and materials required for their satis- 
faction. It would be in a position to prepare for the execu- 
tion of the work according to the degree of urgency, to 
arrange for the supply of the requisite labour force and 
materials, and to assist local authorities in acquiring the 
necessary land. This essentially preparatory stage has not 
yet been reached. True, a number of useful decisions have 
been taken. For example, plans have been prepared to 
build up a large labour force and to ensure a supply of 
materials. As Lord Portal announced in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, the Government has decided to turn over to 
local authorities, for the preparation of housing sites, 
plant and machinery no longer needed in the construction 
of airfields. Moreover, he expressed the hope that the 
recent increase in the permissible limit of expenditure 
would make it possible to repair the greater part of war 
damage, except total losses, by the end of this year. It was 
also announced a week ago that local authorities would 
be ready to start a quick programme of constructing 200,000 
houses as soon as building could be restarted and that 
half the land required is already available. 

The Government’s responsibility, however, does not end 
with the compilation of a survey of housing needs and with 
the drawing up of a schedule of priorities on the basis of 


the reserves likely to become available. These preliminaries, 
essential and urgent though they are, are merely a first step. 
The Government should be prepared to ensure that per- 
formance keeps in step with the programme. 

During the early stages of the short-term programme— 
the emergency period—it will be necessary to combine a 
system of allocation of resources with stringent control over 
costs. Without the allocation of resources price control could 
hardly be effective ; without price control priorities would 
be difficult to enforce, and the resultant cost inflation would 
make it impossible to provide homes within the incomes of 
those for whom they are intended. The new houses would 
find no buyers and no tenants and the whole programme 
would get stuck in the mud. An attempt to close the gap 
between the means of consumers and inflated costs by 
subsidy would be an expedient of doubtful efficacy ; so 
long as the sellers’ market persists and costs remain uncon- 
trolled, prices would continue to rise and the size of the 
subsidy would have to be progressively raised without fully 
achieving its object. In proportion as the housing shortage 
becomes less acute, the physical and financial controls over 
repairs and construction can be loosened ; but to allow free 
rein to money demand during the emergency period would 
defeat the whole object of policy. Price control might well 
be extended to cover interest rates. Houses to be built by 
the Government will naturally be financed at gilt-edged 
rates ; but, in addition to this, there is a case for seeing that 
money is available at the same rates through both local 
authorities and building societies. Any such special financing 
should be limited in time to the duration of the emergency 
and in scope to the provision of working-class housing ; 
and there should, of course, be no discrimination between 
different channels of financing. 

Priorities and control over construction costs and interest 
rates will not automatically ensure cheap accommodation. 
So long as there is a serious housing shortage, the price of 
houses and rents would inevitably be driven up, causing 
hardship to the poorer section of the community. This 
raises the complicated problem of the future of rent control. 
At present rent control covers the great majority of houses ; 
it applies to houses up to a rateable value of {£100 in 
London, £90 in Scotland, and £75 elsewhere. In principle, . 
rent control is an undesirable interference with the price 
mechanism ; but in times of acute shortage it is an ex- 
pedient that cannot be lightly discarded, in spite of its 
disadvantages. From the point of view of a short-term 
housing programme, the question is not whether rent con- 
trol should be retained, but how it can be made into an 
efficient instrument for the prevention of an unreasonable 
rise in rents, not for freezing them in a world of rising 
prices. In other words, everything depends on how the 
instrument is handled. So far, the Government has not 
made known its intentions—the debate in the House of 
Lords on February 3rd added little to existing knowledge— 
but it has recently appointed a Committee under the chair- 
manship of Lord Ridley, “to review the question of rent 
control including the working of the Rent Restriction 
Acts.” 

The first question is whether controlled rents should 
continue to be frozen at the pre-war level, in spite of the 
rise in the cost of repairs, in the cost of living, and in 
incomes generally. Clearly there is a strong case for a 
periodic adjustment in accordance with a formula designed 
to take account of changes in the cost of repairs and of the 
cost of living, and of the extent to which a house is mort- 
gaged. The indefinite freezing of rents amounts to statutory 
discrimination against one section of the community, that is, 
the payment of a subsidy to tenants by landlords. Secondly, 
there is a strong case for gradual decontrol, as soon as 
conditions permit, by lowering the upper limits of rateable 
values to which control applies. Thirdly, there is the thorny 
problem whether rent control should be applied to new 
houses as well, or whether a free market should be allowed 
to exist side by side with a controlled one. The problem 
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is a difficult one, because the inclusion of new houses in 
‘the system might easily prevent private building. Despite 
its many disadvantages, control is probably justified during 
the period of acute shortage, but only in respect of houses 
designed for the low-income categories and on 
a basis which shows a fair return on the capital 
invested. If the rent on existing houses is adjusted 
and the cost of new houses carefully controlled, the disparity 
between the rents of old and new houses will be less 
marked. If the differential nevertheless remains such as to 
put new houses out of reach of the poorest consumers, 
special allowances to them—children’s allowances would 
mitigate the hardship of the large family—would be prefer- 
able to building subsidies, not merely because such general 
subsidies do not discriminate between the incomes of 
tenants, but also because they have a habit of not perco- 
lating through to the consumer. 

The task of bringing the cost of new houses within the 
incomes of those for whom they are intended, as we'l as 
that of constructing the largest possible number of houses 
with given resources, would be greatly facilitated by a 
reduction in the real cost of housing, whether by using 
more efficient methods in the construction of existing types 
or by the use of new materials and processes. The Govern- 


Youth in 


Bes who are now being recruited to the mines, whether 
on a voluntary or a compulsory basis, have two great 
advantages over those who, less fortunate, entered the in- 
dustry in earlier years. 

In the first place, minimum wages are now determined 
on a national basis, and the Porter Tribunal’s award places 
the wages of juvenile workers on 2 much higher level than 
ever before. In some cases, as was shown in The Economist 
of January 29th (p. 160) the new minimum rates are above 
those originally claimed by the miners. The “ Bevin boys,” 
quite apart from any sociological value they may have in 
breaking down the miners’ isolation, have done the mining 
community a real service, for the compulsory direction of 
youths to the mines influenced the Tribunal in its decision 
to raise the wages of juveniles in the industry. 

Secondly, and perhaps of even greater importance in the 
long run, there is the new provision for training. The Coal 
Mining (Training and Medical Examination) Order, which 
came into force on February Ist, provides that no one shall 
be employed in mining “except under competent instruc- 
tion and supervision, unless and until he has been ade- 
quately instructed and is competent to do-the work without 
supervision.” From now on, no one may work underground 
until he has had four weeks at a training centre and at 
least two weeks’ experience under a competent instructor, 
and no one can work actually at a coal face unless he has 
had at least 16 weeks’ experience of work underground. 
This ruling applies to all coalfields, except South Wales, 
where special conditions obtain. The Order further stipu- 
lates that nobody under the age of 18 shall be employed 
until he has been medically examined ; this is the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry of Labour’s medical boards. 

The provisions of this Order may seem elementary 
common sense. In fifty years’ time, the idea of anybody 
being allowed to work in a coal mine without previous 
training or proper medical examination, may seem as 
barbarous as the idea of sending children under ten to 
work below ground appears today. Yet, hitherto, training 
has been the exception rather than the rule, and far too 
little attention has been paid to physical fitness. The 
Member of Parliament for one of the South Wales con- 
stituencies said in a recent debate that he had “ never known 
of boys from our mining villages being medically examined 
before going into the pits.” 

The coming into force of the Training Order means in 
effect that the main provisions of the Forster Committee’s 
Report on juvenile recruitment have, at long last, been 
implemented. This Committee, which was appointed by Mr 
Bevin when it first became apparent that the coal-mining 
industry was going to run into a manpower crisis, was 
shocked at the absence of training facilities in the industry. 


When coal was hand-gotten, it was usual for a boy to work 
underground with his father or some near relation, who in- 
structed him in his calling and supervised his progress. With 
the development of machine mining, this family link has 
been broken, and in many cases it has disappeared entirely. 
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ment can do much in raising the productivity of the in- 
dustry, and, as the most encouraging part of Lord Portal’s 
speech showed, it is fully alive to its opportunities. He was 
able to give an impressive record of research and prepara- 
tions. Apart from experiments with pre-fabricated emerg- 
ency houses, the Government has sponsored and encouraged 
experiments in permanent houses made by new processes 
and new materials ; some of these are to be put up by the 
Ministry of Works for the purpose of demonstration and 
ascertainment of costs. In consultation with industry, the 
Ministry has already achieved good results in the stan- 
dardisation of fittings, an important item in the cost of 
houses, which should bring substantial economies. Stan- 
dardisation should make it possible to include some of the 
modern amenities, such as refrigerators, in every new house. 
The Ministry has also taken the initiative in sending a 
mission to the United States to study building methods in 
that country ; the report of this mission, published in out- 
line this week by the Stationery Office—it is briefly dis- 
cussed on page 219—contains many interesting suggestions 
designed to bring economies. There are, in fact, oppor- 
tunities for building better houses at a lower cost !n resources 
which, if taken, would greatly assist in improving the 
standard of housing in this country. 


Deputies and colliery officials, overburdened with responsi- 
bilities, have had little time to attend to the training and 
welfare of young entrants, who have been largely left to 
their own resources, A direct result of this lack of training 
and supervision has been the appallingly high rate of acci- 
dents among juveniles. Every year, about a thousand miners 
are killed and a hundred thousand injured in the course of 
their employment. The proportion is higher among youths ; 
one boy in every four under 18 is killed or injured every 
year. Mechanisation and the increased speed of produc- 
tion, together with deterioration in the quality of supplies, 
have tended to increase the rate still further in wart me, and 
the recent reports of the Mines Inspectorate have urged the 
need for more training. One welcome development has been 
the introduction of a special school at Sheffield to train 
miners to handle the new American machinery. 

Though Britain has lagged behind many European 
countries both in mechanising its mines and in training its 
miners, some of the more progressive collieries in this 
country have recognised the importance of preliminary train- 
ing, both as a means of economising manpower and of re- 
ducing accidents. The Bolsover Colliery Company in Not- 
tinghamshire, the North Staffordshire Collieries, the Wigan 
Coal Corporation and Ashington Colliery Company in 
Northumberland operate schemes which vary in length and 
in character, Ashington’s course lasts for three weeks, with 
lectures, classroom instruction, physical training and practi- 
cal training in a special gallery; it is short, but it does 
ensure that the boys acquire a modicum of “pit sense” 
and a rudimentary knowledge of the trade before they actu- 
ally start work. Emphasis is laid on safety through good 
and careful workmanship. The company has recently intro- 
duced a scheme for training 20-year-olds—the age at which 
it allows boys to become face workers—at a special section 
of the face. 

These schemes differ somewhat in practice, though not 
in principle, from the training which is being given to the 
“Bevin” recruits at the Ministry of Labour’s training 
centres. These boys have come in at a more mature age 
and, in general, they have no pit background and no inten- 
tion of making mining their career. But both the private 
and the state schemes serve an immediate purpose—the need 
to maintain autput in wartime. The figures of the man- 
power shortage and the Government’s target of 30,000 
recruits a year to replace wastage are too well known to 
need underlining. But it is useful to recall some of the 
salient features of the pre-war trend. In the ten years from 
1930 to 1940, the total number of youths under 20 dropped 
from 143,599 to 95,652. The number of underground youths 
fell from 108,033 in 1930 to 66,024 in 1940, or from 76 per 
cent of the total to only 60 per cent. Compulsory re- 
cruitment may meet the immediate manpower needs, 
though it is extremely doubtful how far it will contribute 
to increased output. The recruits should enable the up- 
grading of other workers, though here the ouestion of 
willingness to be upgraded and to accept direction under- 
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ground may present difficulties. But what about the long- 
term problem? It seems certain that the vast majority of 
the “ Bevin boys ” will want to leave the mines as soon as 
they can be demobilised ; some of the “ optants ” may feel 
differently, but their numbers are in any case negligible. 
The present expedient has only shelved the manpower 
problem, which may emerge in equal, if not greater, pro- 
portions when the war is over. 

One of the chief reasons for the decline in recruitment 
before the war was the lack of security, both as regards 
wages and employment. This is, of course, a nat.onal 
problem and, as such, only capable of national solution. It 
is bound up with Britain’s industrial future, with the peace 
settlement and the decisions about international trade, with 
the policy for developing coal-based industries and the 
location of industry. But there is much that can be done 
in the coal industry itself. It has the duty, common to all 
industries, of achieving maximum effic‘ency in its methods 
and organisation; and this achievement of efficiency is 
tied up with the training and welfare of its personnel. 
Coal has too long tended to be a blind-alley occu- 
pation, which educated or ambitious boys would 
spurn. It needs to provide training for its crafts- 
men, engineers, mechanics and electricians, and to offer 
the young men in its ranks more opportunities for promo- 
tion and advancement. Here again Ashington provides an 
example of what can be done. For the last 20 years the 
company has been operating a scheme for training 16-18- 
year-old boys as colliery officials. Promising boys are 
selected, and undergo a course which is spread over seven 
years and, in fourteen stages, of six months each, covers 
every phase of pit work and colliery administration. The 
Mining Association and the Institute of Mining Engineers 
are now working out a similar training scheme on a national 
basis. This is long overdue. The shortage of competent 
managerial personnel in the mines has been acutely felt 
during the war, and has undoubtedly aggravated labour 
difficulties. 

The problems of recruitment and training in the coal 
industry cannot be viewed in isolation. They are part of 
the nation’s broader education problem and of the coal 
question as a whole. The Education Bill, which will raise 
the school-leaving age to 15 and later to 16 and make 
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attendance at day continuation classes compulsory up to 18, 
raises new perspectives. One of the demands put forward 
by the miners in their “ Boys’ Charter ” is that no boy should 
be allowed underground until he is 16. This is a desirable 
reform, which should be introduced as soon as practicable 
and not be postponed until the school-leaving age is 
universally raised to 16. Another urgent question is the 
times of shifts. It is obviously detrimental to the health of 
young boys to start work at 3 or 4 a.m. as they do in many 
districts. The Forster Committee raised many other points 
on health and welfare, all of which have a bearing on man- 
power. Some have been dealt with, or promised. For 
instance, the completion of the pithead baths programme is 
assured by the Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Bill. 

But even if juvenile wages are relatively high and the 
conditions of work made more attractive and safer, there 
would still be a tendency for youths to drift to the towns, 
unless something drastic is done to improve living condi- 
tions. The chief difficulties which the organisers of the 
““Bevin ” scheme are facing are to find sufficient housing 
and to occupy the boys’ leisure. Most mining villages have 
no amenities and no entertainments; there are no youth 
clubs or organisations ; the pit-heap is literally the only 
outlook. 

Coal is not the only industry with a manpower problem. 
The same cons:derations apply, in more or less degree, to 
all the “older” industries. Cotton lost manpower for 
precisely the same reasons as coal; young agricultural 
workers left the land to work in the towns. If these older 
industries are to compete with the newer occupations for 
young labour, they must be able to offer equally attractive 
conditions and equal prospects of economic security and 
advancement. 

But these reforms will have to be paid for, and the 
mineowners have already announced that there is not the 
money in the industry to meet the Porter Award. To im- 
prove working conditions in the mines at the cost of dear 
coal would be to place a handicap on the whole of British 
industry. There is only one way in which the dilemma can 
be resolved—by a steep rise in the productivity per man 
employed. Not even the most drastic measures that would 


conduce to that end can henceforward be neglected or 
deferred. 


Business Notes 


Anglo-French Financial Agreement 


The agreements signed at Algiers this week between 
the British Government and the French Committee of 
National Liberation provide for the settlement of financial 
relations between the two signatories and fix the exchange 
rate between sterling and the francs now under the control 
of the French Committee. The mutual aid agreement is, 
in effect, an extension of the Reynaud-Simon agreement of 
1939. Sterling will be made freely available for French ex- 
penditure in the sterling area, and conversely francs will be 
made available to the British authorities in meeting their 
outlay in French territories—but with this fundamental 
difference, that, in contrast to that agreement, no account 
will be kept of mutual aid transactions. Regular consulta- 
tions will take place between the signatories in order to 
maintain equilibrium, though it is evident that under the 
Stress of war conditions the current of these transactions 
may well show a violent and persistent bias in one direction 
or the other. Consequently, nothing has been done to define 
the limits to which the expenditure of francs or sterling 
should be confined. Special provision has been made for the 
advances made by the British Treasury to the former French 
National Committee under the agreement with General de 
Gaulle in August, 1940. That part of these advances relating 
to military supplies is being cancelled and the balance is 
being recognised as a special debt by the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. There will be many items 
to set off against that debt, among them the dollar 
debt owing by the British Government in respect of 
war material which had been ordered in the United States 
and paid for by the French Government prior to June, 1940, 
and which was then, in part, taken over by the British 
Government. These, together with the relics of the Reynaud- 
Simon account, will all be thrown in a gigantic melting-pot 
after the liberation of France, and no useful guess can be 
made at present as to where the ultimate balance will fall, 
what its size will be or how it will be settled. 


Unification of the Francs 


The financial agreement unifies the rates of the various 
francs under the control of the French Committee and gives 
them all an exchange rate of 200 francs to the £. The long- 
standing disparity between the ex-de Gaulle franc of 1763 
to the £ end the North African franc disappears. The new 
rate has had more than a year’s run and is proving reason- 
ably satisfactory, though it should be noted that a consider- 
able body of opinion in Algiers is already beginning to regret 
having made the full jump from the rate of 300 francs to the 
£, which was originally fixed, to 200, and would now prefer 
a half-way house between the two. There is no question of 
the rate now fixed for the Algerian franc being necessarily 
that which will apply to the currency that will be in circula- 
tion in metropolitan France after, the liberation. The rate 
that will have to be applied between the franc of the liberating 
authorities and that which will have been controlled by 
Germany through Vichy for about four years will necessarily 
be the responsibility of the French alone. The French 
Committee have already set some interesting precedents for 
differentiating between their own currency and the currency 
found in liberated French territories. Both in Tunisia and 
in Corsica considerable restrictions have been placed on the 
free convertibility into North African francs of the currency 
found by the liberators. These restrictions have, however, 
taken the form of blocking suspect accounts and notes, and 
in some cases converting them at a substantial discount. 
These measures have fallen far short of fixing a generally 
applicable exchange rate between the old and the new francs. 
They should rather be regarded as part of the campaign of 
épuration. That technique will no doubt be followed in 
metropolitan France, and a considerable measure of deflation 
may be achieved by the simple process of cancelling the 
currency and credit found in the ownership of active 
collaborators. 
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The Levant Pound 


The monetary problem of Syria and Lebanon provided 
perhaps the most difficult of the difficulties encountered by 
the negotiators of the Anglo-French financial agreement. 
Together with the other ex-de Gaulle territories these coun- 
tries formed part of the sterling area and showed no wish 
to have their monetary link with sterling disturbed. On the 
other hand, regard for French political susceptibilities de- 
manded that the Levant pound should be shifted to the 
franc area with the other French currencies. A neat com- 
promise has been found which puts Syria and Lebanon 
formally into the franc area, but without any of the reality 
of such membership. The Syrian and Lebanese pounds 
retain their rate of 8.8 to the pound sterling. They are 
protected from the immediate depreciation of the ex- 
de Gaulle currencies and are given an exchange guarantee 
that whatever may happen to the franc rate their parity with 
sterling will remain inviolate. 

* 


The importance of these Anglo-French financial agree- 
ments is self-evident. Quite apart from the immediate ground 
which they cover, they are another welcome token of the 
readiness of the British Government to negotiate with the 
French Committee of National Liberation as the unques- 
tioned representative of France. Even more important, the 
agreements lay the basis for what should become a more 
permanent sterling-franc alliance which can only reach its 
full stature when France is liberated. If that alliance can be 
achieved, a very powerful contribution will have been made 
to the wider problem of international exchange clearing and 
stabilisation. 


* * * 


Higher Wages—Less Coal 


The award of the National Reference Tribunal for the 
coal-mining industry, published a fortnight ago, raised the 
weekly national minimum wage from 83s. to £5 for under- 
ground workers and from 78s. to £4 10s. for surface workers. 
While the increase will add substantially to the wages bill 
of the industry, the precise amount involved is not yet known, 
but is estimated at somewhere between £20 million and 
£30 million a year. Nevertheless, the award has caused dis- 
appointment in that it does not benefit miners whose earnings 
are above the minimum. Dissatisfaction has apparently been 
reflected in production, for on Wednesday Major Lloyd 
George, Minister of Fuel and Power, said: 

It is rather deplorable that after raising wages there is a 

greater loss of tonnage than in any week since the war started. 
The issue has been further complicated by the absence of 
decision by the Government about who is to foot the cost of 
the higher wages. The Mining Association, in a statement 
issued on Tuesday, pointed out that “the money is not in 
the industry.” The owners expect that the necessary finance 
will be provided from the Coal Charges Order Fund, which 
is at present fed by a levy of 5s. on every ton of saleable coal. 
The rise in the price of coal by 3s. a ton at the beginning of 
this month did not provide for the advance in wages, but 
was meant to replenish the Coal Charges Fund, which had 
been running at a loss. If the fund is to bear the extra wages 
bill, presumably the price of coal—which is already ap- 
preciably higher than in the United States—will have to be 
raised still further. 


* * * 


Holding Company Accounts 


With their fourth list of recommendations on 
accounting principles, the Council of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants enter a field which is of direct 
interest to the majority of investors and to all students of 
published accounts. This is the proper treatment of the 
results of subsidiaries in the accounts of holding com- 
panies. The Council point out that there are three possible 
methods ; to submit detailed accounts of the subsidiaries, 
to present a consolidation of the results of subsidiaries and 
to present a consolidation of the latter with the accounts 
of the holding company. Of these three methods they 


consider that only the third is of general application, 
although the others have definite merits in particular cases. 
They accordingly recommend the publication with the 
accounts of every holding company of consolidated balance 
sheet and profit and loss account, or such other material as 
will enable the shareholders to obtain a clear view of the 
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financial position and earnings of the group as a whole. 
They go on to say that every consolidated statement should 
indicate : — 

The nature and measure of control adopted as a basis for 
the inclusion of subsidiary undertakings, the reasons for 
the non-inclusion of any undertakings which would nor- 
mally be included on the basis adopted by the group, the 
procedure adopted where the accounts of subsidiary under- 
takings are not made up to the same date as the accounts 
of the holding company and, in the case of subsidiary com- 
panies operating overseas, if relatively important, the basis 
taken for converting foreign currencies as affecting assets, 
liabilities and earnings. 

For the consolidated balance sheet they merely recommend 
that the headings used shall be suitable, but they do lay 
down that capital and revenue reserves should be stated 
separately. For the consolidated profit and loss account no 
classification of earnings is suggested, but provision is made 
that aggregate earnings and those attributable to the hold- 
ing company shall be disclosed and that it should be easy 
to reconcile this statement with the statutory profit and loss 
account of the holding company. Further, the amount of 
profit retained by the subsidiaries must be evident, and 
the aggregate results of any subsidiaries whose balance 
sheets are not consolidated in the published statement must 
be set out as a special item. Granted that the requirements 
about the information to be supplied by all companies in 
their statutory accounts were satisfactory, these provisions 
about consolidated accounts appear to leave few loopholes. 
It is to be noted that the Council does not attempt a 
solution of the problem of what constitutes a subsidiary, or 
give an opinion on the adequacy of the present definition in 
the Companies Act, but that is, presumably, the business 
of the Cohen Committee and the Board of Trade. 


* * * 


Building Society Interest Rates 


The decision of the Halifax Building Society to reduce 
its mortgage interest rate from 5 per cent to 4} per cent 
is an event of first-rate importance. In form, it refers only 
to new mortgage advances, and is extended only as a con- 
cession to existing mortgages ; in fact, it implies a whole- 
sale readjustment of building society interest rates. To judge 
from the terms of the announcement, the reduction has 
been decided independently by the directors of the Halifax 
Society, without consultation with—or at least endorsement 
by—the Building Societies’ Association, whose committees 
have for many months past been discussing the outlines 
of post-war lending and financial policy. It has always been 
difficult to persuade building societies to talk with one voice, 
despite the Association’s efforts; but the Halifax is a loud 
enough voice in itself to ensure that its challenge will be 
taken up by the Abbey-National and the other large 
societies. The tidiness of an agreed financial policy, in any 
case, is no substitute in itself for lower mortgage interest 
rates, which (as was argued in The Economist on Octo- 
ber 30th last year) will be an important ingredient in post- 
war rehousing policy. The Halifax reduction is, however, 
a lead from great strength, for a much larger proportion 
of this society’s funds is obtained from deposits, at 4 per 
cent or so less than shares, than is the case for other 
societies. The average interest on its total funds can be 
roughly put at 2.207 per cent, compared with 2.428 per cent 
for a typical southern society. If other societies, with a 
much smaller differential between interest receipts and pay- 
ments, are to follow this lead—as in fact they must—they 
will have to devise some means of obtaining their funds 
at lower rates. This will not be easy, although there is still 
some room for further adjustment of the overall rate on 
building society funds to conform with the present interest 
structure. But it is the timing of the announcement that 
seems most significant of all. At present the amount of 
new mortgage business is strictly limited, though it has 
risen from the trough of 1940-41. Hence the reduction, in 
effect, is a reduction in the charge on old mortgage balances, 
and any substantial effect on new business in the future 
must await the revival of new owner-occupier building. 
According to general expectation, this branch of building 
will not reach its maximum output until about five years 
after the end of the war. Long before this the other large 
societies will have fallen into line ; but the Halifax will still 
be able to claim the lead, both in size of resources and 
in its latest decision to cheapen the cost of house purchase. 
There may be chagrin among the other large societies, and 
the Association, after months of elaborate discussion towards 
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an agreed financial policy, may feel that its efforts have war (the rate of $4.68 to the £ has been used as the 
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on DIRECTORS’ REPORT: 
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figures. The appended table shows the totals of the “ big 
seven’s” January statements for 1938 and for each year 
since 1941 and the proportion of the whole which each 
represents. It will be seen that the ranking of these institu- 
tions has not altered over this period, but that there has 
been some interesting narrowing of the gaps separating 
some of them. If the trends under way over this period 
persist, some reclassification of the order of magnitude may 
occur before long. The relative stability of the position 
should be no cause for surprise. There is a standstill in 
the competition for new business, partly because ceilings 
have been arranged for deposit rates, partly because of 
the gentlemen’s agreement which forbids competition for 
advance business by offering lower rates or commission 


(In £ million) 


January | 1938 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
% % % % % 

Midland.... | 559 23-0} 607 21:4| 708 21-6] 784 21-9) 884 22:2 
Barclays... | 465 19-1 | 581 20-5 | 662 20-2) 760 21-2] 854 21-5 
Lioyds..... 451 18-6) 533 18-9] 615 18-8] 684 19-1| 767 19°3 
Westminster | 404 16°6| 446 15-8; 500 15-3] 524 14-6] 567 14-2 
Nat. Prov..| 347 14:3 | 408 14-4/] 481 14-7] 506 14-1] 549 13:8 
Martins....}| 108 4-4] 140 5-0] 170 5-2) 175 4-9] 19 49 
District .... 9 40) 113 4:0) 13¢ 4-1) °151 4-2] 164 4-1 

Total.... |2,430 100 (2,828 100 3,270 100 [3,584 100 /|3,979 100 








charges. Industrial and agricultural development during 
the war has been spread sufficiently evenly over the country 
as a whole to deprive its impact of any special favouritism 
for one bank or another. One interesting feature of the 
situation is the slight tendency of the two smallest banks 
in this group, Martins and the District, to represent a 
larger proportion of the combined total. The gap which 
separates them from the other five is still considerable, but 
in measuring it some allowance should be made for the 
item of “balances due to and by affiliates” which inflates 
the figures of certain of the larger banks but does not 
appear in the figures of these two institutions. The position 
has certainly been reached where the proper title of the 
group of large commercial banks in this country should be 
the “ big seven” and no longer the “ big five.” And if the 
reckoning is by groups rather than by individual institu- 
tions, there is an eighth in the Royal Bank of Scotland 
—Williams Deacon’s-Glyn Mills group. 


* x * 


Electricity Debate Continues 


A week ago various associations of undertakings 
engaged in the electricity industry published a joint memo- 
randum on the future of its distribution side, presented to 
the Minister of Fuel and Power in June, 1943. One of the 
associations whose name appears in the joint memorandum 
as a signatory is the Incorporated Municipal Electrical 
Association, which represents some 95 per cent of the local 
authority electricity interests in Great Britain. The report, 
summarised on page 188 in The Economist of February 5th, 
was based on the assumption that no drastic alterations 
should be made in the ownership and organisation of 
existing undertakings unless these can be proved to bring 
substantial and permanent benefits to the consumer. Pro- 
cedure was suggested for the elimination of patches of in- 
efficiency which would “ retain the present structure of the 
industry so far as this may be efficiently utilised.” On 
Tuesday the Financial News published extracts from a 
Supplemental Memorandum drawn up by the Incorporated 
Municipa! Electrical Association, some of which appear to 
conflict with the recommendations contained in the joint 
memorandum. As reported by the Financial News, the 
Supplemental Memorandum of the IMEA suggests 

that in all cases where local authority rights mature, the 
undertaking should be transferred to public ownership as 
soon as practicable . ... where the distribution rights of, 
or to be acquired by, a local authority or a joint board are 
within the areas of power companies, it is recommended 
that, in order to eliminate dual rights of supply within the 
area, the rights and assets of the power company also be 
purchased and transferred. 


In other words, the memorandum advocates a policy of 
local government control over the distribution side of the 
industry. There seems, therefore, to be a conflict of opinion 
within the ranks of the IMEA. This is not surprising, but 
it will be interesting to see which of the two policies will 
ultimately be adopted. It is understood that the Supplé- 
mental Memorandum will be discussed at a meeting of the 
Association on March 16th. 
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The ‘‘ Grey’? Market 


If, as is confidently expected, permission to deal in the 
shares of C. C. Wakefield and Co. is to be refused at the 
request of the Treasury, there will be a large addition to 
the amount of securities at the disposal of the “grey” market. 
The disadvantages of forbidding normal market dealings 
and permitting business to go on outside the house was 
last discussed in The Economist of December 18th, on page 
818. Hitherto the issues for which this permission has been 
refused have been small, but the Wakefield operation in- 
volves some £3,000,000 at market values. It is true that the 
holders took the stock over with the full knowledge that 
permission to deal might not be granted, but that does not 
affect the main argument that dealings, if permitted, should 
be through the normal channels with all the protections 
which they afford. If these channels are closed there will 
still be ample facilities for business. One of the outside 
houses alone advertises dealing prices for well over forty 
stocks of some thirty odd companies to a total nominal 
value of £4,000,000 odd. It has just sent a circular, giving 
prices, dividends and yields, for all the securities in which 
it is interested to every stockholder of the thirty odd com- 
panies. On the assumption that the average holding is of a 
nominal value of £200, this means 29,000 circulars for this 
operation alone. Doubtless, it sends out other circulars, it 
advertises in the press and it is prepared to send, for five 
shillings, full particulars of each of the companies listed. 
It is only by such methods that it can hope to create a 
real market in the securities in which it deals and, in the 
circumstances created by official action, it is rendering a 
service to the community and one which members of the 
stock exchanges have no option but to advise their clients 
to use if they wish to deal in unquoted shares. But what a 
fantastic waste of labour and material in order to achieve 
a safeguard for the existing rate of Government borrowing, 
a safeguard which may well prove illusory against a threat 
which is, in any case, infinitesimal, given the right of the 
Treasury to refuse permission to raise new money for any 
but essential purposes. 


x * * 
Mechanisation on the Rand 


An official inquiry is being undertaken to estimate the 
possibilities of a more complete mechanisation of the Rand 
gold mines. This is the result, not so much of the wartime 
shortage of native labour in the mines, as of more long- 
term considerations about its future sources and status. In 
1930, there were 214,570 natives employed in the gold 
mines, or only a handful more than in 1915, but by 1940 
their numbers had jumped to 387,850, while since that date 
alternative wartime demands have drawn elsewhere some 
100,000 workers. The increased supp‘y of the "thirties was 
not automatically forthcoming. The Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association, the larger of the two recruiting organi- 
sations affiliated to the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, found 
it necessary to secure the permission of the Union Govern- 
ment to recruit from new areas north of latitude 22 degrees 
south, previously closed for considerations of health. Other 
mew areas may perhaps be tapped after the war. But it 
must be remembered that, with the exhaustion of the less 
deep workings in the Witwatersrand, future mining opere- 
tions, conducted on the present basis, are likely to bring a 
lower productivity per head. South Africa’s decision, for 
making the best use of all its gold resources, to develop 
after the war the Far Western and the Far Eastern Rand 
will make further demands upon the labour pool, which 
will in any case take some time to return to its pre-war 
level. There is thus the likelihood that labour will be harder 
to get, that it will yield less, and the added possibility that 
it will cost more. Natives are normally engaged for no more 
than a year ; they do only manual work in the mines ; and 
they do it all. They receive wages which to them must seem 
initially a small fortune. On the other hand, they receive 
in cash and kind little more than one-tenth the income of 
the average European worker. In 1940, for instance, about 
40,000 Europeans received a total sum of £19,818,126, while 
more than nine times as many natives were paid 
£13,199,126 in wages together with a provision of shelter, 
medical attention and food rations, which was estimated to 
cost the companies concerned a sum of around £7,000,000. 
It is, therefore, probable that public opinion will bring 
about further improvements in the conditions of the native 
workers, and, while any scheme of mechanisation which 
assigns to some of them more complex tasks will ensure a 
welcome acce‘eration of this process, it is unlikely to in- 
crease the net cost to the owners. Thus the problem of 
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FACTORY 
OAL 


URGENT 


announcement 


The industrial coal situation is extremely serious. 
Nothing short of drastic measures can meet the 
emergency. 











Demands of military operations on a vast scale are 
putting an acute strain on transport. This is aggra- 
vating the fuel position, already critical. 


Managers in industry now have two immediate 
responsibilities: to reduce their daily coal consump- 
tion still further, and to set rail trucks free with 
the least possible delay. 


How managements should act 


¥ Call together your departmental heads. Get at once a 
list of all possible savings of coal, steam, water, oil, 
electricity and gas that may be made in their depart- 
ments. Impress upon them that industry is faced with 
an emergency. 


¥* Make it your personal duty to see that every point of 
heat usage is checked for unnecessary consumption. Space 
heating, in particular, is making heavy demands on the 
coal supply : great savings are possible in mild weather. 

% Tighten up your Fuel Watching System. Encourage 
co-operation, keenness and ingenuity. 

¥* Do not delay another day in carrying out the recom- 
mendations made by the Regional Fuel Efficiency Com- 
mittee Engineers who surveyed your factory. 


se Search through the Ministry’s Fuel Efficiency Bulletins 
for every economy suggestion which can be put into 
practice immediately. There are many. 


* Your next consignment of coal may be held up for those 
wagons standing in your works. Release them quickly. 


Every fresh economy row is added provision against 
a possible further decline in the coal supply position. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS 
ESSENTIAL 10 HEALTH 


Colds and influenza cannot be resisted when 
your diet is deficient in vitamin A: the daily 
dose of Crookes’ ensures you the necessary 
amount. Adults cannot keep healthy and chil- 
dren cannot grow up with straight bones and 
strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D: the 
daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your supply well 
above the safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A and D will 
work wonders in building up your resistance 
and stamina through this fifth wartime winter. 


CROOKES’ 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 


CAPSULES—PER BOTTLE OF 100—8/6 
LIQUID—PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2f- 
c 
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native labour, as well as the need to increase productivity, 
makes the further mechanisation of the Rand desirable, if 
production is to be increased or even merely maintained ; 
while, however susceptible the gold industry may be to 
decisions of high international policy, it is doubtful whether 
the producers can do themselves any service by thinking 
in terms of a decrease in production. 


* * * 


_New Zealand’s External Payments 


The issue of the statistical summary of the Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand for September-October, 1943, contains 
an interesting account of the transactions of the New 
Zealand exchange control over the two years ended June 
30, 1942 and 1943. Now that all exchange operations are 
centralised through the contrvi, the current balance of 
international payments can be easily and accurately esti- 
mated. This should hold true of all countries operating 
exchange controls, but New Zealand is the first to make 
the facts.public property. The main items are as follows, 


all figures being given in thousands of New Zealand 
pounds: 











— 
Receipts | (| Payments Payments 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 se | 08 1943 
i ' 
Exports ............ 76,726 | 78,646 | Imports............ | 38,383 | 31,391 
Private interest, etc. .| 8,081 8,632 | Private interest, etc..; 5,927 | 6,468 
American personnel Public debt service 


35,931 | 50,439 

5! 4671 
1,448 | 2,609 
Zotel..<..<... | 81,694 | 95,578 


OS 242 


9,294 | American personnel 
Sundry items....... 675 


2,401 | Sundry items...... 








85,724 | 98,973 | 





The growth of outgoings on account of public debt is 
explained by the fact that the item includes Government 
payments in respect of certain direct imports. The in- 
creasing importance of net receipts in respect of American 
personnel in New Zealand is clearly brought out. That 
particular factor is likely to be of even greater relative 
importance in the case of the Australian balance of pay- 
ments. The figures show a modest surplus in each of the 
years concerned. These surpluses are reflected in another 
table in the summary, showing the net overseas assets of 
New Zealand. Over the three years to August 1943, these 
have moved as follows: 


(In £{N.Z. thousands) 


Reserve ° Trading 
Bank Banks Total 
August, 1940......... of og 24,711 
a . ea 15,082 10,007 25,089 
; ME hiekincsin 25,214 13,822 39,036 


eee eee eene 


26,964 8,651 35,615 


Against this has to be set Memorandum Security debt 
due to the UK amounting to some £10 million in March 
last. The improvement has been marked, but it has not 
reached the point at which New Zealand can indulge the 
luxury of wholesale repatriation of external debt. Hence 
the decision to deal with the 44 per cent loan maturing 
next March by way of conversion and not of outright re- 
payment. 





« * x 


The LMS Payment 


Despite the general weakening of home railway 
equities on the mere maintenance of the dividend for 
1943'0n LMS ordinary, it is difficult to believe that any 
large body of responsible opinion seriously expected rise 
in the payment. After the £340,000 increase in net revenue 
in 1942, when bombing was at its lightest and non-official 
traffic approached its permitted maximum, it was difficult 
to see how any really substantial further increase could 
be obtained. After maintaining the £400,000 allocation for 
war contingencies, the raising of the ordinary dividend from 
2 to 2} per cent meant a draft of £103,000 on the carry 
forward, an expedient which could not be repeated. So a 
higher dividend must come, in all probability, from a cut 
in the reserve allocation, which seemed improbable. In 
the event net revenue is up by £96,000, or 0.1 per cent 
on the ordinary capital, the dividend and the war con- 
tingencies allocation are unchanged and the carry forward 
loses a further £8,000. The result was followed by a fall 
of % in the LMS ordinary to 33, at which the yield is 
£7 17s. 6d. per cent. No further railway results are to be 
announced until Thursday next. 
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Factory Lighting 


In his annual report for 1942, the Chief Inspector 
of Factor.es expresses surprise that in view of the rela- 
tive smallness of its cost, more attention is not paid to 
factory lighting. It is now recognised that good I:ghting, 
apart from its amenity value, is a factor which aids produc- 
tion and reduces accidents. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
illustrate exactly by statistics to what extent an increase in 
output can be attributed to better lighting standards. An 
attempt has, however, been made by the Electric Lamp 
Manufacturers Association’s Lighting Service Bureau in a 
memorandum entitled How Good Lighting Aids Produc- 
tion Efficiency. Some of the examples given are repro- 
duced in the accompanying table. The amount of light 
needed varies from process to process, but the effect of good 








Iiumination 
__| Percentage 
Type of Work Increase 
Original Present in Production 
Foot Candles | Foot Candles 

General engineering............ 6 16 9 
Cable making ...............4- 8 12 
Woodworking ..............44. 2-5 8 25 
Weaving worsted .............. 13-3 29 5-3 
Fine micrometer work ......... 3 10 10 
Thread winding and finishing... 3-5 15 10 








lighting is felt in many directions. It lessens fatigue, and the 
workshop is made more cheerful. Better cleaning follows 
better lighting, since dirt is made more visible. Indeed, 
the Inspector of Factories in his report declares that 


. . . it can be said that bad lighting, dirt and waste go 
together. 


In the early days of the war, blackout arrangements, under- 
taken hastily, kept out the daylight even during daylight 
hours, and most factories built during the war were designed 
“‘blacked-out.” It is difficult to alter the latter, but 
since the fuel economy campaign began, new arrange- 
ments have been made for blacking-out many of the 
older factories only at night. However good artificial light- 
ing may be, it is recognised that daylight, where it is 
adequate, is better, and psychologically it is of great import- 
ance. It is clear that, as well as stressing the desirgbility of 
good lighting, advantage would be derived from the laying 
down of better standards in factories and that research into 
lighting methods should be undertaken both for. the factory 
and the home. 


Shorter Notes 


The Bank of Canada has this week reduced its redis- 
count rate from 2} to 14 per cent. Mr Graham Towers, 
the Governor of the Bank, said the step was designed to 
assure the continuance of the Bank’s low-interest’ policy 
after the war. The rate has been at 2} per cent since 
March, 1935, and for many years had been completely out 
of touch with Canadian open-market rates. The three 
months’ Treasury bill rate in Canada has hovered for many 
years at about 3 per cent, while two-year bonds have for 
more than two years given a yield of 13 per cent. The 
reduction of the official rediscount rate is therefore merely 
an overdue adjustment to prevailing market conditions. 


* 


Following the Anglo-French financial agreement all 
French territory overseas, excluding Indo-China, will, for 
exchange control purposes, form a single bloc outside the 
sterling area. A new payments order issued by the Treasury 
provides that moneys in the sterling accounts of residents 
in these territories may be used to make payments to resi- 
dents of the sterling area and. may be transferred to the 
accounts of other residents in the same territories, The 
franc currencies of the various territories, together with 
Levant pounds and Pondicherry rupees, are added to the 
list of specified currencies which, if held by a resident in 
the UK, must be offered for sale to the Treasury through a 
bank in the UK. The registration of securities denominated 
in any of these currencies is not at present required. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—K—KXnK—nKXK—“—e_lol_l__——!! 


AMALGAMATED 
ROADSIONE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
the Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, in 
London. 

Mr G. F. Nalder, the chairman, presided. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts: The year to March 31, 1943, 
again constitutes a record, trading profits 


amounting to £134,607, as compared with: 


£114,480 for last year. The cost of maine 
taining all buiidings, plant and machinery 
in the usual state of efficiency has been 
charged to revenue. After providing for 


_ depreciation, amortisation and contributions 


under War Damage Acts, there is a net 


' profit, subject only to taxation, of £105,937, 


pop denn 
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as compared with £92,681 for last year. 


E.P.T. LIABILITY 

Liability for E.P.T. has not yet been 
finally determined, but the auditors advise 
that adequate provision has been made, and 
that for the year under review the com- 
pany’s adjusted standard for E.P.T. is 
equivalent, after providing for preference 
dividend, to approximately 12 per cent. on 
the ordinary share capital. Following the 
policy adopted every year since the com- 
pany was formed, your directors have, in 
addition to the amount of depreciation 
allowed for taxation, written off out of 
taxed profits substantial amounts by way 
of additional depreciation, amortisation of 
leasehold and freehold quarries, and war 
damage contributions, etc. ; these provisions 
for the year under review have absorbed 
net profits equivalent to approximately 7 per 
cent. (gross) on the ordinary share capital. 

During the year under review the com- 
pany acquired, at a premium, nearly 90 per 
cent. of the entire share capital, preference 
and ordinary, of the Groby Granite Com- 
pany, Limited, of Leicester. Your directors 
ate satisfied that the Grohy Company’s 
quarries, buildings, land and cottages—all 
freehold—and plant and machinery are in- 
trinsically worth a great: deal more than 
the figure at which they stand in the 
balance-sheet of that company, which was 
formed nearly 80 years ago, and that con- 
sequently there was in fact no real pay- 
ment for “ goodwill.” On the contrary, 
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your directors are satisfied that the fixed 
assets are worth considerably more than 
the purchase price paid. 

_ Since March 31, 1943, most of the hold- 
ing of Groby preference shares has been 
sold at a price realising in cash the item 
£29,168 shown as goodwill recovered on 
the balance-sheet, together with a further 
£35,340 also received in cash, but which 
will be represented by a like increase of 
£35,340 in the item “ Sundry shareholders 
for capital and proportion of reserves in 
subsidiary companies not held by Amal- 
gamated Roadstone Corporation, Limited,” 
shown on the liabilities side of the con- 
solidated balance-sheet. The acquisition of 
the control of the Groby Granite Company, 
Limited, was arranged on terms such that 
the purchase price was in effect paid by 
the issue of new preference shares. 


POSITION STRENGTHENED 


Our quarrying activities have hitherto 
been located in Cornwall, Northumberland 
and North Wales, and sales, by seaborne 
delivery, were largely in London and the 
Home Counties; this new acquisition in 
Leicestershire is calculated to put the com- 
pany in a still stronger position to cope 
with the increased demand for quarry pro- 
ducts which post-war public works should 
assure. 

As far as can be seen, the earnings of 
the company and its subsidiaries for the 
year to March 31, 1944, will be found to 
be satisfactory, and with the 5 per cent. 
ordinary dividend now to be paid, there will 
be paid an interim ordinary dividend of 
2 per cent., less tax, for the current year. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


WANDSWORTH AND 
DISTRICT GAS COMPANY 


The annual meeting of the Wandsworth 
and District Gas Company was held, on the 
8th instant, at Wandsworth. 

Mr Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., chair- 
man and managing director, said that share- 
holders would be particu'arly interested to 
have a little further information regarding 
the Greater South London Gas Corpora- 
tion. That corporation was created to effect 
the greatest possible efficiency out of the 
undoubted and available resources of three 
of the larger gas undertakings in London, 
namely, the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, the South Suburban Gas Company 
and the Wandsworth and District Gas Com- 
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pany. Each undertaking would retain its 
identity and individuality, but, as far as 
possible, a common policy for the conduct 
of the undertakings would be recommended. 
The pclicy adopted should be so con- 
trolled by co-ordination that the interests 
of the consumers, the shareholders and the 
employees of all constituent undertakings 
were best served. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. L. SHEPHENSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-fifth annual general mecting 
of F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, will 
be held, on the 18th instant, in London, 

The foliowing is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman (Mr. W. L. 
Stephenson) circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1943: aes 
Conditions in the retail distributing trade 
certainly showed no improvement in the 
past year. We can feel some satisfaction, 
therefore, that in spite of shrinkage of per- 
sonnel and curtailment of supplies of goods 
the board can place before you an account- 
ing such as this. The falling off of profit 
can be mainly attributed to lack of mer- 
chandise. 

The net profit is £5,203,654, £496,168 
less than that of the previous year, a drop 
of 8.70 per cent. If you agree the final 
dividend of 1s. 6d. per unit, making 2s. per 
unit for the year, against 2s. 6d. per unit 
for the previous year, the balance to carry 
forward to the next account will be 
£7,232,840, which is an increase of 
£156,060. I am sure that your action 
through the years in agreeing to the reten- 
tion of profits to build up this important 
sum will be rewarded. 

When the company has come through 
the long period of this struggle, with all its 
necessary restrictions, the great paucity of 
men and goods, we shall face an enormous 
task. The stores are sadly shabby, under- 
staffed and stocked with such goods as are 
available in these times; even the fixtures 
are in a condition we would not normally 
tolerate. It is going to be a gigantic job 
to re-equip ourselves with the kind of 
buildings, fitments, merchandise and person- 
nel to put the Woolworth Stores in their 
right standing in post-war retail distribu- 
tion. With this brief picture you can readily 
see that ave need accumulated reserves 
of money. 





~RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Coal Output.—The output of saleable coal in the four weeks 
ended January 22nd averaged 3,495,500 tons, compared with 
3,662,600 tons per week in the previous four weeks. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY OUTPUT OF COAL 


(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks 1942 1943 Four Weeks 1942 1943 
ended® tons tons ended® ton ton 
an, 23rd ...... 3,824,800 3,813,400 Sept. 4th....... 3,978,900 3,767,800 
» 20th ..... 4,028,000 4,016,400 Oct. 2nd ....... 4,076.100 3,819,400 
A 20th..... 4,074,600 4,013,700 Oct. 30th ...... 4,124 500 3998,000 
l7th...... 3,739,800 4,005,200 Nov. 27th ..... 4126,600 3815000 
ay 15th ...... i 900 35,624,600 Dec. 25th...... 3,880,100 3,662,600 
une 12th...... 3,724,800 3,936,600 
uy 10th ...... 3,987,200 3,579,700 1943 1944 
ug. 7th ....... 3,339,300 3,097,800 Jan. 22nd ...... 3,813,400 3,495,500 


* The actual dates given relate to 1943 and 1944. 


The production from o i 

f pencast workings averaged 76,800 tons 
per week. During the previous four weeks, an average of 
86,600 tons per week was produced. Only Leicestershire 
qualifies for the output bonus. . 


Cotton Spinning Overtime—The current output of cotton 


yarn does not adequately meet essential war demands, and the 
Cotton Controller has requested all spinning mills to increase 
the working week from 48 hours to 52 from March 6th. This 
move has been expected by spinners for some weeks past. 


The “Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ending February roth. The com- 
plete index (1935 = 100) was I51.1; crops, 123.0; and raw 
materials 185.0. 


Retail Trade in December.—The Retail Trade Report for 
December, published in the Board of Trade fournal of February 
6th, shows that the index of the average value of daily sales 
(1937 = 100) rose from 106 in November to 126 in December. 
The rise can be attributed almost wholly to buying for Christ- 
mas, and it was noticeable in all departments. Compared with 
the average for the preceding twelve months and peace-time 
practice, the effect of the Christmas spurt in buying was felt 
least in the apparel and household goods departments. In all 
departments except these, more was spem for Christmas, 1943, 
than 1942. The amount spent per coupon last December was 
6 per cent lower than in November, a usual December ten- 
dency since clothes rationing began. . 
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AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 



































Daily Average Sales 
Stocks 
1943 (at cost) 
end Dec, 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
; (a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— 
cenesene > sees] 17-4 —12-4 — 6:8 — 06 
Women's Wear ...... —16-0 —15:2 — 7:7 — 98 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear — 8-8 -—19°8 —12.9 + 5°7 
oe ee -" 3 —-3¢ - ‘s a 
‘urois| Departments .......... —- 9 —13- — 8- — 12: 
Hardware tte kee AEST ree] - :3 + 3 “ay 
‘anc PERE ~--o00- eee +14: + 6° + 4: — 26° 
a Travel....sccccsceeees| + 64 + 58 +152 —12+6 
me SEEpErnotonevenenooocsess + 5-1 + 3°5 + 3°5 + 9°35 
‘otal :— ; 
Non-food Merchandise ..........| —10°5 — 713 2-4 —13°9 
gph ant Cutan seenesecesel 4 Oe +52 6-1 — 15 
‘otal :-— 
Ali Departments ..............5| — 28 — 07 + 24 —12°9 
(b) Districts 
PE scpscundssesesesnesnsnest. = 2S — 13 +13 — 2-7 
North-East........... ceebehesaES — 14 + 1-0 + 1-9 —12°9 
North-West ............. — 3:8 — 2-4 + 0:5 —10°8 
Midiand and S. Wales — 3:5 — 1:5 + 1-1 —15°9 
South England.............. — 4:55 — 14 + 19 -17°7 
Central and West-End London + 16 +14 + 0°8 — 4:5 
Suburban London...... + 1-0 + 26 + 5°5 — 96 
Unallocated ...... Su eeceneeennes — 4:2 — 6:3 + 46 —20°9 
Source : Board of Trade Journal. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Average price per lb. at Per Cent. 
Increase 
| Jan. 1 Sept. 1 
Sept. 1; Dec. 1, an. ept. 1, 
1939 | 1943 1944 To39 
Beef, British— s. d. s. d. s. d. | 
MIRE cat ecasuce 1 2 1 3 1 3 11 
Thin Flank......... 0 7 0 9 09 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— 
SC. chinccnseese> 0 9% 11 11 35 
Thin Flank......... 0 4% 0 6 0 6 | 23 
9 British— 1 3 1 5 1 5 18 
Bevest .....c.ccccc. | 8 TE 0 8 0 8 8 
Mutton, frozen— 
a 0 10} 1 0 1 0 16 
OS 0 4 0 4 0 4 sin 
DON sec’ nnense 1 3 1 104 1 103 50 
a ss a 26 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) .. 0 11k 1 23 1 23 29 
Bread Ce Oh. 0 8 09 09 9 
a nan 24 2 10 210 | 21 
Sugar (gran.).... 03 0 4 0 4 32 
Milk (per qt.) ... : ‘t } 09 09 3 
Butter eee weet eee 1 8 1 8 
REE 1 31 
—_s eipaes agers 0 10 : ; : : { 30 
Margarine, special....... 
ogee ined } 0 6 { 0 5 0 5 12 
Eggs, fresh (each) ...... { . 2 2 2 . 2 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... 0 63 0 62 0 6% 5 
fadex all foods weighted 
baa — Guys 1914=10v)... 138 168 168 22 
 — tun: Bally 7 hw Ga. 


Life Assurance in 1943.—The volume of new ordinary life 
business was well maintained in 1943; of the 46 offices listed 
in the table, 25 show increases and 21 decreases, the net 
effect being a slight gain on the previous year of just under 
4 per cent. For purposes of this note the offices have been 
segregated into three groups: ordinary life offices, composite 
offices (including in this group ordinary life offices which are 
actively associated with fire and accident companies) and 
industrial-cum-ordinary offices. The continued transaction of 
a substantial volume of new assurances—the 1943 total amounts 
to 68 per cent of the pre-war (1938) figure—notwithstanding 
all the many handicaps under which the offices are suffering, 
such as shortage of staff and the absence of many pro- 
spective policyholders on national service, has been cited 
as evidence a growing public demand for this protec- 
tion. There are, indeed, good reasons for believing that 


the benefits which only life assurance can bring 
are steadily gaining increasing appreciation. If, how- 


ever, it is contended that the greater part the business 
reaches the offices without personal solicitation, then the 
proposition is open to some doubt. As the figures in the table 
show, the ordinary offices, which right from the start of the 
war have been much the hardest hit in the way of staff, are 
only transacting 42 per cent of their pre-war new business ; 
the composite offices, which have now to maintain their 
organisations at a certain strength in order to cater for fire, 
accident and war damage insurances, average 68 per cent of 
the pre-war level; finally, the industrial-cum-ordinary offices, 
whose door-to-door collecting staffs have been available for 
the incidental production of new busirféss, are maintaining an 
activitv as high as 85 per cent of the pre-war figure. In the 
case of individual offices there are other influences at work— 
some Offices definitely discourage new business, some accept 





Ordinary Life Offices ;— 
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war risks without additional premium, some energetically 
cultivate group assurances, and so on—and in regard to the 
industrial-cum-ordinary offices, there is the favourable effec 
of high earnings and stable employment; nevertheless, the 
general conclusion—that personal solicitation remains an impor- 
tant factor in securing business—seems inescapable. 
understood that an increasing proportion of the busifiess now 
transacted comes from women and that nearly all the policies 
issued are for moderate sums assured, proposals for 
amounts being virtually non-existent. The tendency to reduce 
or abolish the additional premium for war risks continues ; 
where an additional premium is charged few policyholders, jt 
seems, decide to avail themselves of the extra cover. 


NEw OrpDINARY LIFE ASSURANCES 
(In £000’s) 



































(Continued on page 226.) 





Confederation Life ............ 1,475 _ 74 
Equitable .......... ° 2,029 + 838 
Equity & Law... 3,513 — 19% 
London Life ....... 2,701 + 19 
National Mutual.... 1,082 a 9 
National Provident ... 2,047 + 38 
Scottish Amicable .... 2,131 + 213 
Scottish Life ......... oe 2,517 + 23 
Scottish Temperance .......... 1,575 - 3% 
Scottish Provident ............ 3,159 + 120 
Scottish Widows’ ...........-. 5,241 — 109 
Standard Life ...............+. 6,466 + 533 
United Kingdom Provident .... 5,116 + 385 
Totals ..... ‘eeueeweeeee 38,852 + 1,920 
Composite Offices ;— 
ED. 5005 0000000000 bousne 4,205 — 191 
| err 4,043 + 584 
DD cceknehasssussacenanws 1,291 + 26 
British Equitable ...........+. 871 = 23 
CRISGOIMAR «. ccc cccccescccccs 2,103 + 250 
Clerical, Medical & General.... 2,733 + 1% 
Commercial Union ...........- 5,991 + 454 
SE NRE 00000940 0800000008 10,313 + 1,662 
Friends’ Provident & Century . 2,655 + 220 
Gonetal Like ....vccccscovecess 2,611 — 308 
Gresham Life ............e00+ 3,815 + 387 
TORR cc nnnccccesevenecs _ 1,719 — ww 
Law Union & Rock .......... 2,811 + 4 
Legal & General.............- 16,565 — 1,290 
Liverpool & London & Globe... 2,851 + 55 
London Assurance ..........+- 2,679 + 139 
London & Scottish ....... ones 1,588 - i191 
National Farmers’ Union...... 676 — 305 
North British & Mercantile.... 5,327 —- 1s 
Norwich Union Life .......... 11,756 + 2,058 
ER eae 1,781 - 55 
PE snbisnbpasesses4sweesee 5,117 + 78 
Royal Exchange....... cweees 4,359 — 103 
Scottish Union & National ... 2,539 _ 79 
EE 6.2 cn cvaxevesons coene 3,030 _ 89 
er 103,489 + 3,057 
Industrial-Cum. Ordinary Offices : 
DINNER 4065 00090%.20050920%% 3,423 — 251 
Co-operative.......cseeeeeeees 3,275 4,456* |+ 1,266 
Liverpool Victoria .. 3,572 4 2 
Gti cc ksch een hwsssss s>%% 8,231 — 1,351 
PNMNEEL nscsneccesceccesses 28,325 24,500* |+ 1,700 
PT -scs6teuesnweseeuven< 7,895 — 1,025 
Royal London...........-.++ 5,526 3,324 2,953 |— 371 
Wesleyan & General .......... 1,498 1,313 1,275 |-— 38 
A Totals ....... Msenenenn 61,745 52,481 52,413 |- 68 
vo TotTats—All Offices .... | 204,086 134,188 139,097 j|+ 4,909 
* Approximate. 
INSURANCE SHARE INDEX 
(1913 = 1,000) ; 
Dec. * June Dec. June Dec. 
Company 31, . 31, 30, , 
1941 1942 1942 1943 1943 
BERRI oon onceccccececsoseeses 1,848 1,806 1,995 1,995 | 2,121 
DE .\.5 sau eestedduseesee basen 3,016 2,984 3,048 3,301 | 3,428 
Oe 3,963 | 4,151 | 4,277 | 4,529 | 4,780 
Commercial Union ..........++++ 3,320 3,537 3,646 3,646 | 3,918 
Employers’ Liability ............ 2,486 2,522 2,567 2,613 | 2,658 
Equity and Law..........++++++ 1,155 1,237 1,732 1,980 2,351 
General Accident .........+++-+- 11,000 |11,333 {13,666 | 14,000 | 14,165 
Gresham Fire ..........++++++0+ 2,85 2,85 ,095 3,238 | 3,429 
roe 3,077 3,192 3,307 3,455 
Legal and General ............-+ 7,213 | 7,924 197 | 7,924 | 8,278 
Life Association of Scotland...... 1,640 | 1,831 | 1,783 | 1,783 | 2,223 
London and Lancashire......... ~ | 4 3,923 | 4,077 4,154 | 4,385 
London Assurance ..........++4++ | 2,620 | 2,620 | 2,523 | 2,717 | 2,814 
North British and Mercantile..... ' 4,777 4,713 4,904 4,968 5,159 
Northern ........0see00+ essen 1,731 | 1,761 | 1,851 | 2,089 | 2,089 
SEE... ca vuntasobvesernase 1,624 | 1,624 | 1,793 | 1,911 | 1,996 
Prudential ...........eeeeeeeees 2,182 2,494 2,182 2,158 | 2,206 
Royal Exchange .» | 4,128 | 3,943 | 3,943 ] 4,313 | 4,315 
Royal ........sccccccsecess 2,839 2,796 2,882 3,011 | 3,011 
Scottish Life ............++- 2,458 | 2,640 | 2,640 | 2,640 | 3,118 
2,625 2,958 3,106 3,401 | 4,067 
2,604 2,622 2,755 2,844 | 2,800 
2,519 2,418 2,317 2,468 | 2,468 
3,041 3,092 3,195 3,453 | 3,605 
oe fee Bae 
3,144 | 3,234 | 5,557 | 5686 3,868 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 5, 1944, total 


- ordinary revenue was £126,347,000, against 


ordinary expenditure of £125,006,000, and 
issues to sinking tunds of £210,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£11,427,000, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,402,845.000 against £2,464,929,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 





Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- . 5 
Revenue mate April — Week | Week 
1943-44 to ns ended | ended 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb | Feb. 
| Sas | peg | 1943 | 1944 
— Ee ae ee W 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 


Income Tax... ./1175000 679,820) 869,428) 60,796) 79,904 





Sur-tax........| 80,000, 49,839) 51,192) 4,980) 5,500 
Estate, etc. 

Duties.......| 100,000} 78,418) 81,747) 1,676) 1,666 
Stamps --| 17,000) 11,630) 15,140 30)... 
N.D.C. . 500,000) .24801| 26,051 1,054] 660 
Et Te _v's:0:0.0 ° 290,661) 404,443) 7,860! 10,044 
Other InId. Rev.! 1,000 10 


630) 498) 120) 


ssntaetitnenenaieeiseandanmeempe eee: 
Total Inld. Rev. 187s 1135709148409 76,516| 97,784 


Customs ....... 525,320 387,292: 464,586) 12,136! 11,114 
6656506 450,180, 370,500} 415,955} 13,100} 15,531 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 975,500) 757,792) 880,541) 25,236! 26,645 
Motor Duties...} 25,000} 27,125) 26,616) 786) 850 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution . 224,719 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 400; 12,100) ... 500 
WirelessLicences| 4,700) 3,830} 3,940 
Crown Lands... 800 870 950) 

Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 


4,100} 3,225) 6,303) ... eee 
24,000} 83,809) 66,436} 1,960) 1,068 


Total Ord. Rev.|2907500:2249269/2433285|104998| 126347 


Miscell. Receipts 





SELF-BALANCING 
re 88,400} 95,150} 2,000} 3,600 


MNEs wees os on 2337669 2528435 106998) 129947 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 















payments 
. (£ thousands) 
Expendit a Py pee 
xpenditure , mate, pri pri Week | Week 
1943-44 z ended | ended 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
| 1843 | 1ei4 | 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt... .| 375,000) 269,382) 307,993! 5,115] 18,003 
Payments to N. 
Treland...... 6,962) 6,775) 559) 553 


OtherCons. Fund 
Services 7,071; 6,881 

: 392,000: 283,416) 321,649) 5,674) 18,556 

Supply Services. 5466751, 4419960 4505054 105371;106450 


| 


Total Ord. Exp. 5858751 4703376|4824703 111045 125006 



































SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632] 88,400] 95,150) 2,000] 3,600 
ae {5969383 er91776 4919853113048 128606 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
enue. Such excess is now included as ordi 
expenditure (under ‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
ordinary revenue. : 











After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£12,909 to £3,398,666, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
teduced the gross National Debt by 
£375,618 to £19,243 million (amended). 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
War Damage Act 


PO. and Telesa m isc ta dais bg Bi eh sek b ec ome 4b = 

Overseas Trade Guarantees................... 30 
1,049 

f NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 

i a a este ahs 280 
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FLOATING DEBT 

















(£ milhons) 
Ways and 
ey | Means Trea- 
Advances sury a 
a Se at- 
Date on | Bank posits' ing 
Ten- Tai Public! of by | Debt 
der P Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
land 
1943 | | | 
Feb. 6 1010:0 Not available 
Oct. 9 1110-0 a oa 4452-8 
» 16 1180-0 a, 
» 23 1190-0 oh Se 
» 30 1200-0) 1872-3 | 326-5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 
Nov. 6 1210-0 Not available 4628 -5 
» 13 12100 ai on 
» 20 1210-0 ae as 
» 27 1210-0) 1868-9 | 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0 
Dec. 4 1210-0 Not available 4760-5 
» ll 1210-0 pe bs 
» 18 1210-0 a a 
» 25 1210-0 a ca 
oo of 3115-2 367 -0 | 65-2 | 1401-0 
1944 
Jan 8 1210-0 Not available 4948 -4 
» 15 1209-0 ” ” 
» 22 1199.0 + 
» 29 1180-0) 1936+2 290-6] ... | 1390-0 4796-8 
Feb. 5 1170 0 | Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average _ 
Date of cae Allotted 
Tender Applied e os = at 
Offered] “FP Meclallotted| + ™° Min. 
% Rate 
1943 s. d 
Feb 5 75-0 | 158-7 | 75-0} 19 11-80 29 
Oct. 15 | 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0 | 19 11 95 32 
» 22 | 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 29 | 100-0 | 193-4 | 100-0 | 20 0-48 35 
Nov. 5 90-0 | 213- 90-0 | 20 0-04 23 
o ws 90-0 | 197-5 | 90-0} 20 0-29 27 
o wa 90-0 | 190-4 | 90-0] 20 0-23 29 
» 26 90:0 | 197-1 | 90:0 | 20 2-93 30 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201:0} 90-0 | 20 2-19 23 
» 10 90-0 | 197-2 | 90:0 | 20 2 54 28 
-» a 90-0 | 198 2; 90:0 | 20 1-68 17 
— 90-0 | 183 2} 90-0 | 20 210 26 
a 90-0 | 217-0 | 90-0 | 19 10 83 41 
Jan. 7 90-0 | 206-4 | 90-0 | 20 2-76 26 
— 90-0 , 202-5 | 90:0 | 20 2-50 26 
a | 90-0 | 202:0} 90:0 | 20 2-54 27 
. 28 90:0 | 193 2] 90-0} 20 1 48 32 
Feb. 4 9)-0 | 203 3} 90-0} 20 0 85 22 


On Feb. 4 applications at £99 15s. 1d. per cent. for 


bills to be paid for on Monday of following week were 


accepted in full. 


Applications at £99 15s. for biils to be 


paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 


Saturday of following week were accept 


as to about 


22 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills 


are being offered on Feb. 11th. For the week ending 
Feb. 12th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 


to a maximum amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 


BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 








(£ thousands) 

23% 

3% 3% | ‘0 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | ,vV@t. 

Bonds | Bonds 1952-54 

4.534 1,663 3,314 | 12,108 
4,683 1,697 4,134 4.490 
4.115 1,555 3.482 | 13,913 
3 537 1,362 3,770 5,493 
3,320 997 2,785 3.977 
5,126 1.618 5.658 | 10,285 
5,348 2 442 5,623 | 11 566 
5,768 2 073 5 200 9 430 
5.422 1976 4,961 3.040 
5,255 1,923 5,779 7 384 
aaa wes 5,125 7,565 


” eeceee 


Totals to date. .|1019404*| 659,464*| 1459009t]||| 217,674 


© 219 


Up to Jan 29th, principal of Savings 


weeks. 


) Including 


ft 162 weeks. 





t 23 weeks. 


all Series. 


Tnterest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Feb. 8 amounted 8th to a total value of £63,610.614. 


the amount of £139,672,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of Kngland’s official buying price for gold 


remained at 168s. 0d. 


week. 


G. cccccccee 


S.ccccceees 


Certificates to 


fine ounce throughout the 
ices per standard 
ounce have been 23}d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows ~. 


In the London silver market 


Deh pO 


Silver 
Fins Tola 100 Floe Tolas 
Rs. a. S & 
Market closed 


~ 
a2oonarn 
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ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . 1,076,039,801 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. 1,088,368,939 
partment.... 24,201,917 | Other Secs.... 607,092 
: Silver Coin... 8,869 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 1,100,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine)........ 241,718 
1,100,241,718 1,100,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 202,792,151 
BEE ae wee scxs 3,412,979 , Other Secs. : 


Public Deps.*. 11,225,047} Discounts & 
——————-| Advances.... 1,961,111 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,731,335 
Bankers..... 161,981,174 SS 
Other Accts... 54,292,321 17,692,446 
—_—_—_—_ Es & c0ces 24,201,917 

216,293,495 | Gold & Silver 
Mle tiveces 778,007 
245,464,521 245,464,521 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commise 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accouats. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

















(£ millions) 
1943 1944 
Feb. | Jan. Feb. | Feb. 
| 10 26 2 9 
Issue Dept. ; | | | 
Notes in circulation. .... 914 -0,1067 -3,1073 -5|1076 -O0 
Notes in banking depart- 
WIGHB occ cacsicnoxcns 36-3} 33-0) 26-8) 24-2 
Government debit and 
securities*.........-. 49 -2)1099 -3,1099 -4:1099 -4 
* Other securities ........ 0:8) O-7] O “6 0-6 
Silver Coit .....00.0000 0:0) «40:0) O00 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2) 0-2 O -2| 0-2 
WEE sce xace wees 168 -00 168 -00,168 -00,168 -00 
Deposits : | 
DM iis esacacalsl scat vated 8-0 8-5 10-8) 11-2 
pS ee 142 -6| 187 -8| 169-6) 162-0 
NT chore, si eesecie oe wie 56:0, 52-7) 53-4 54-3 
Ma Sececre no da was es 206 -6| 249-0) 233-8) 227-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 163-9} 215-1) 204-5) 202-8 
Discounts, etc.......... 4-5 4-4 4:3) 2-0 
GHD + oo adeensvecenes 19-1) 13-8} 15-6) 15-7 
ONO oie. c svalioscomene cone 187-5) 233-3) 224-4) 220-5 
Banking depart. res.......] 37-1] 33-6) 27-4) 25-0 
% % % % 
** Proportion” .o....6 <0 17-9) 13-4 11-7) 10-9 








* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
to £1,100 million on December 7, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 


Week Aggregate | 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
6, 5, 6, 5, 
1943 1944 1943 1 
Working days :— 6 6 31 

Birmingham..... 3,356 2,407 | 16,983 
SS ee 1,693 1,636 | 12,270 
, | ee 800 765 4,120 
Bes cco ne seen 1,105 713 4,617 
| PS Serre. 2,123 1,651 8,377 
Leicester........ 1,248 866 5,567 
Liverpool ....... 5,137 5,940 | 24,480 
Manchester...... 16,383 4,670 | 74,937 
Newcastle....... 1,938 2,398 8,916 
Nottingham ..... 7126 552 3,571 
Sheffield ........ 2,227 1,850 1,574 
Southampton.... 280 204 988 
13 Towns ....... | 37,016 | 23,652 | 172,400 
Dublin*......... | 7,038 | 7,523 | 39,311 








* January 30, 1943, and January 29, 1944. 
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| SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 





n % 
RETURNS Million paper pesos =e 
. = =. =: Dec 
ae ea ‘v= on 1 oe ta 2 ? , | 3, 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. _ ASSETS _ 1942 | 1943 | 1943 1943 
Million $’s ; 30, 31, | 15, 30, Gold coin and bullion. .... 74-76) 82-63) 83-11) 83-53 
ia Le ne er ak at ; 1942 | 1943 1 1943 | 1943 Bills discounted.......... 1-61) 13-45} 13-22) 12-36 
12 U.S.F.R. Banxs | Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. ASSETS | Invest. and other assets...} 69°72) 88-33! 88-38) 88 -96 
RESOURCES 4, | 20, | 27, | 3, Gold at home............/ 1,075' 1,073) 1,073, 1,074 _ LIABILITIES 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 194 Other gold and for. exch. ..| 862) 2,016) 2,029) 2,059 Notes in circulation....... 37 -67) 46-42) 47-73) 49-33 
due from Treasury ..... 20,464) 19,501) 19,498) 19,480 | Non-int. Govt. bonds..... | 114, 105 105, 104 Deposits: Government...| 3°88) 8-17) 8:43! 5-05 
Total reserves .........+. 20,896, 20,120) 20,123] 20,103 | Treasury bonds.......... 392, 391; 391\ 391 B Geek 92 -87/119 -22 118 -44/120 -59 
Total cash reserves....... 397; 360) 366) 357 r | | Others........ 6-91) 7:17) 7-01) 6-35 
Total US. Govt. secs, .... 6,475 11,913} 12,026) 11,781 LIABILITIES Reserve ratio..........-- 53 -0%|45 -9% 46 -0%'46 -19, 
otal bills and secs. ...... 498) 11,964) 12,060) 11,814 | Notes in circulation....... 1,544) 1,779: 1,796) 1,798 ec cmeetdie ca Catia ae Pieannatecs ties, hc 
Total resources .......... 27,936] 34,167) 34,016] 33,819 | Deposits : > 133 510, 504) ‘477 | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
2 LIABILITIES Banks ........ | 750! 1,033 1,015! 1,088 BANK—Million £A’s 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... | 12,302) 16,906 |16,907|17,040 | Certs. of participation..... i 26 10} 7 5 Serge ae a eeprom 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 1,700} 1,120; 1,020) 1,540 Reserve ratio..........-- 179 -2%'87 -9% 88 -3% 87 -8% Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,942) 14,014) 13,002! 12,847 | | 7, | 35, 1 2 | 6, 
Govt. deposits ........... 49° 404) 351/175 ee ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
oo SND .0s0eeesses 14,146) 15,376; 15,347| 14,937 ‘ i and — — aa 7 s . > 2 a = “54 
otal liabilities .......... 27,936 34,167) 34,016] 33,819 x er coin, bullion, etc. ...} 8+ . : 63 
Reserve ratio ............ 79 0% (62 *3%|62 -4%|62 9% CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY Call money, London...... 43-37] 45-96] 44 a 50 -96 
{ Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|160 -05/239 -12/243 -23)/234 -87 


RESOURCES | Million Turkish pounds 


Monetary gold stock...... 22,663) 21,938) 21,928) 21,910 





Discounts and advances. ..' 19-70) 19°73) 18-77) 17-72 
LIABILITIES 











Treasury & bank currency.| 3,846) 4,093! 4,093] 4,093 | i Notes issued........-.-.- 118 -61)156 -01/156 -01/159 -01 
" LIABILITIES Dec. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. Deposits, etc. ........-++- 156 -49)181 -54/177 -18,170 -78 
Money in circulation...... 15,666) 20,408; 20,387) 20,534 5, 23, 6, 27, (ee 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,249, 2,731! 2'682| 2,497 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
cee Terre aw ASSETS Million Swiss Frs. 
AOR. oe adeebes bhatese 145-6) 201-7) 191-7/ 191 °7 ee 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Clearing and other exch...-| 49-5) 76-7, 77-7) 87-1 Oct. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
Million £’s Treasury bonds .......... 134 -4| 131-9) 131-6) 131-6 31, 15, 23, 31, 
eee sz Commercial bills ......... 451-0) 429 “0| 435-0} 452-3 | ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Se erry 55-7; 61-8) 61-3) 61-1 OR cocked ese soso s<esan 3484 -113942 -2/4019 -8)4172-6 
8, . 22, 29, DUNES. 5s cicanee se aseas | 263-6) 253-7) 255-6) 250-5 Foreign exchange ........ 87-3} 71-7) 76:3) 83-0 
e ASSETS | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 ' | Discounts, etc.........--. 41-8) 52-2) 57-0} 93-1 
Gold .........0ee esse eee , 2°65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 LiasiLities Advances ......-..00+055 2:19} 16-4) 16-4) 18-4 
British Se | 23 “41) 23°41! 22-91) 23-16 Notes in circulation. ......| 742-8) 755-0) 770-2) 776-5 SOcwTMtes 2... cece eens 64-8) 64-4, 64 4 64:5 
Sterling balances.......... 1-76; 1-44 1-59) 1-19 | Deposits ................ 181-4, 224 9 212 -7| 222-5 LIABILITIES 
5 LIABILITIES Clearing and other exch. ..| 24-1) 36:1) 34-3) 37-4 Notes in circulation....... 2428 -9:2900 -0/2996 -8'3048 -5 
Notes in circulation........ | Other sight liabs. ........ 1236-9! 251-5! 247-2 249-6 


Jesseses-| 28-06 27-76 27-46] 27°44 | 




















| eee 
Barclays | District 
JANUARY, 1944 | "Bank | Sats | Genk | 
Ltd. Pp Ltd. | 
a 5 Date 25th {| 3ist | 26th . 
f ASSETS | Sik oe eae oe 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | | 
DE Kktrtetareuccesnnocveverssecetsses 84,916 | 3,780 16,434 | 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection } | 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 22,447 | 977; 4,354! 
3 ee ere si or i ve 
Money at Call and Short Notice................ 27,173 | 4,747 5,828 | 
Bills Discounted... ... RERSR OSS ebSaa kan vessy eh 5,236 1,526 | 1,699 
Treasury Deposit Receipts................. 00+ 284,500 | 4,000 | 47,000 
ate RT a 210,828 | 14,892 | 56,344 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs.........-. 159,124 8,208 21,413 
Liabilities to Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- e | 
oe i ee a eee 15,796 1,326 | 3,140 
Bank Premises Account .................2000- 7,907 405 1,363 
Investments of Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary i 
NEG SSSSSS6 KEE GKS4d4500 00s 00n2 6 oe’ 6,223 po" si tags 
854,150 39,861 | 163,575 | 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | 
NINE ede dte theses te cacecacsieos. 10-47 | 10-35} 10-64 
s i LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid up .......cccccccccssceceee 15,858 1,000 2,976 | 
Reserve Fund eee 11,250 1,000 2,976 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts........... 811,246 36,535 | 154,483 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. .............-- 


15,796 1,326 | 3,140 





Notes in Circulation 


854,150 | 39,861 | 163,575 | 





os 
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_Insurance shares participated in the upward surge in 
ordinary share prices which took place in July, but avoided 
the relapse in October and November. Over the six months 
the average gain is 5.0 per cent. The upward movement is 
general—19 of the 24 shares show an increase, four no change, 
and only one a slight decline—but three ordinary life offices, 
the Equity and Law, Life Association of Scotland and Scottish 
Life, and one composite office, the Scottish Union and National, 
record gains substantially in excess of the average. During the 
whole of 1943 the average rise in values was 8.8 per cent, 
compared with a 1942 gain of 13.1 per cent. It is interesting to 
note that insurance share values have now almost recovered to 
their immediate pre-war levels—the index at June 30, 1939, 
stood at 3,982—and 13 of the 24 securities are now priced 
at mid-1939 values or higher; an important exception is the 
Prudential, with a present index of 2,206, against 3,309 at 
June 30, 1939. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The supply of credit in the money 
market this week has been barely adequate to satisfy require- 
ments. Although revenue payments have again been on a fair 
scale, the market did not have the benefit of net repayments 
of floating debt. Treasury bill maturities have come back to 
the £90,000,000 level and for the time being again equal pay- 
ments for new bills. The banks were asked to pay £40,000,000 
against Treasury Deposit Receipts this week and this about 


000’s omitted _ hes 
| . ie ssn 
Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | National | _—_ Williams | 
Mills | Bank Bank Bank Bank | Bank Bank | Bank | ‘sé 
& Co. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. } Ltd | Ltd. | gate 
1sth_ | 18th | 26th 26th | 25th | 26th | 27th | 24th i 
} | | } ! j 
! i | { j 
¢| fle i « ee eg sib 4 
4,773 83,188 18,174 | 85,613 | 5,296 52,337 | 54,196 7,136 | 415,843 
2,849 21,348 6,784 | 22,208 | 220 17,934 19,105 3,301 | 121,527 
. 12,215, ... oe as a ms . | 12215 
3,967 29,555 7,711 28,191 | 8,960 21,895 14,090 5,226 ,; 157,343 
829 17,993 6,799 33,112 | 832 24,125 9,164 818 | 158,135 
7,500 | 231,000 55,500 | 294,500 | 1,000 | 172,000 | 187,000 21,000 | 1,305,000 
20,602 | 215,627 56,718. | 229,019 | 23,011 | 132,337 | 163,910 25,256 | 1,148,544 
10,071 | 124,579 30,791 | 160,208 | 14,117 | 106,968 94,565 11,792 741,836 
' } 
5,224 21,301 8,978 13,661 | 321 11,810 16,736 2,510 ; 100,805 
695 6,682 2,876 8,591 488 | 6,854 4, 878 | 41,639 
3,776 8,558 | | 2514) 2,995; ... | 24064 
56,510 | 767,264 194,331 | 883,661 | 54,245 | 548,774 | 566,659 17,917 | 4,206,947 
4 cosennentlf vienna iainnenrreenihenneenesed ae 
9-67 11-55, 10 -25 | 10-17 | 10 -64 10-10 10 -20 9 -84 | 10-50 
1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,197 
8 10,000 3,800 13,411 1,190 9,479 9,320 1,000 64,276 
49,376 | 720,141 | 177,373 | 841,430 49,787 | 518,006 | 531,266 72,532 3,962,175 
5,224 21,301 8,978 13,661 321 11,810 16,736 2,510 | 100,803 
oe 12 i: iw 1447}... | wil | 
56,510 | 767,264 | 194,331 | 883,661 | 54,245 | 548,774 | 566,659 | 77,917 | 4,206,947 
! : | ne 
equalled the effective maturities. The banks have therefore 
refrained from buying bills on a large scale. The market had 
to take the relatively small allotment of 22 per cent of its quota 
but even this strained resources. By dint of diligent search for 
loans, however, needs had up to Thursday been satisfied without 
recourse to official assistance. The Bank return shows the 
expected drop in bankers’ deposits, the week’s movement 
amounting to £7,638,000 and reducing their total to £161,981,000. 
The main counterpart to this reduction in bank cash 1s @ 
£2,552,000 expansion in the circulation, a reduction of £1,690,000 
in Government securities and a rise of £386,000 in public deposits. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Feb. 4th and Feb. 10th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-%%; 6 months 
1y:-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-13,%; 3 months, ft %. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, }%. Discount depostt 
at call, 3%; at notice, 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between Feb. 4th and Feb. 10th. (Figures in brackets are par ©! 
exchange). 

United States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03}. Canada 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 :22)) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197%-200$. Syria. £ 8-81-85 Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-€ 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying). Uruguay: 
76597 p. (buying). 7 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spa 


Pesetas 44-00. “Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


2 prnee Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Feb. 4th and 
eb. ; 


(Continued on page 227) 
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K COMPANY RESULTS (January 27, 1944, to February 9, 1944) 
; " iNet Available Appropriation | Preceding Year 
. Com Year Total |Deprecia- t for _——_—_—_>_—<—<—<——$—————— 
a. pany Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pref. Ord. To Free | |? _ Total Net Ord. 
= . Interest tion Div. Div. Rate | Reserves F Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
; -96 Forward 
} +33 Breweries, &c. £ £ £ £ % £ £ £ £ % 
5 +05 Brickwood & Co...... Re Sept. 30 616,681 sfer9 96,297 | 171,718 || 21,000 48,888 | 12 25,000 | + 1,409 |} 602,726 99,669 | 11 
) +59 Hull Brewery Co. ... wow cance eens Sept. 30} 120,653 10,000 77,403 | 146,917 9,100 66,500 | 273 3 + 1,803 90,274 75,224 | 27% 
5 +38 Coal, Iron and Stee 
“19, Steel Developments .........++0+5 Dec. 31 4,565 9,723 i 4,119 | 5} . | +_.146|) 4,571 4,271| 5% 
H Tinsley Park Colliery ...........+6+ Sept. 30 60,520 6,194 “5 5a. 746 Dr.165,435 a a es ass — 54,746 78,247 |Dr. 70,680 | Nil 
nancial, Land, &c. : : 
A. Land & Finance | June 30 | 396,543 52,227 | 118,241 a 54,600 | 6 | — 2,373 || 412,884 56,171] 6 
Brown (Charles) Holdings .......... Dec. 31 29,587 22,779 23,730 || 16,500 6,090| 4 + 189 29,624 22,718 | 4 
dec. DAME RED, ccccccpescevcccesses - | June 30 | 1,258,164 114,753 | 258,407 || 25,000 90,000 | 6 — 247 || 1,253,523 | 123,895| 6 
6, Flectrival & Industrial Investment . . 31 54,585 21/176 93,698 6,500 6,000 | 12 + 8,676 54,106 33,562 | 12 
943 London Merchant Securities ........ Dec. 31 494 Dr. 4,188 |Dr. 18,031 a ne on — 4,188 428 | Dr. 4,145 | Nil 
0-54 London Property Investment Trust.. | Dec. 31 30,407 9,906 9,906 oes 8,913 |6 & 5 993 ee 30,612 10,235 |6& 5 
1-65 N. Zealand & R. Plate Land Mortgage | Dec. 31 70,302 18. 287 41,889 acs 17,500 5 wi — 2,213 80,052 19,369 4 
: ‘% Second Covent Garden Property Co.. | Nov. 30 | 164,599 31,329 | 116,587 || 17,500 7,750 | 23 Se + 6,079 || 165,700 31,698 | Nil 
4-87 otor, Aviation, &c. 
7-12 Jowett = nein prstp gene i Sept.30| 28,217 28,217 | 50,078 7,500 3,125| 2%] ... | +17,592 26,140} 26,140} 25 
Oil 
9 “01 Cleveland Petroleum Co. .......... . | Oct. 31 | 106,217 53,459 ; 112,247 oe 47,750 20 . 10,000 |} — 4,291 146,410 56,697 | 10 & 
0-78 Rubber 13} 
: Bukit K: Rubber ............. une 30 1,034 se Dr. 3,299 2,430 6 — 3,229 29,518 3,199 | Nil 
Castl-field (itiang) Rubber ......... une 30 1,170 ge Dr. 4,877 1,963 ise - — 4,877 20,732 2,429 | Nil 
Chembong Matas Rubber .......... Mar. 31 66 oe Dr. 1,895 7,472 sg . — 1,895 8,839 | Dr. 4,764 | Nil 
Gan Kee Rubber........... seeeees | June 30 1,634 ee Dr. 1,552 1,918 eee — 1,552 7,462 | Dr. 988 | Nil 
Dec. Jitra Rubber ...........2.seeeeeee pt. 30 1,193 ove 469 | 11,078 es + 469 1,913 | Dr. 1,638 | Nil 
31, Killinghall (Rubber) Development... | June 30 2,056 es 91 12,905 = + 91 11,493 2,532 | Nil 
1945 Sedenak Rubber ...........+seeee0 Oct. 31 2,172 .- _|Dr. 12,862 8,047 ke — 12,862 1,228 | Dr. 2,255 | Nil 
1726 Sungei Puntar Rubber............. Sept. 30 228 .» | Dr. 2,492 3,043 ove wes — 2,492 4,122 | Dr. 1,079 | Nil 
83-0 Shops and Stores 
ES TE PRUE csc cccesscecescesees Sept. 30 | 100,192] 14,460 21,804 37,265 1,250 17,550 | 10 5,000 | — 1,946 76,238 21,723 | 10 
18-4 Lotus Limited ............eeeeeeee Dec. 31] 283,249 sa 33,080 46,280 || 12,250 27,214 | 8 i — 6,384 || 284,997 39,744 | 8 
64-5 Stead & Simpson........0ssceeeees Dec. 31] 55,269]... 31,770 | 105,633 |} 12,000} 20,000 | 10 ’ — 230]) 54,273} 32,273 | 10 
Textiles : 
048-5 Jf Barracks Fabrics Printing Co. ...... Dec. 31 23,286 2,360 11,585 21,701 3,000 4,687 | 64 3,000} + 898 19,073 4,862 | 5 
249-6 Barran (John) & Sons .........++.. Oct. 31 91,925 ea 38,058 85,245 || 17,550 11,035 | 5 5,000 | + 4,473 80,135 34,091 | 5+ 
\ Hart & Levy Limited.............. Oct. 31 61,776 so 14,335 27,272 5,400 4,500 4 ove + 4,435 97,631 14,002 | Nil 
ae Huddersfield Fine Worsteds ........ Dec. 31 33,469 aa 6,995 18,908 see 7,312 63 ae 33,330 7,105 64 
ute Industries ........seeeceeeees Sept. 30 | 106,803} 50,000 31,803 65,424 || 30,000 oe ea + 1,803 94,466 32,519 | Nil 
inen Thread Co. .....eeeeceeeeeee Sept. 30 | 234,152 3,904 | 230,088 | 450,764 || 121,000 99,000| 6 a + 10,088 || 254,366 | 230,420] 6 
and Omnibus 
Tiling. (Thomas) Be a oe a icss%s Dec. 31] 572,343 ‘je 550,614 | 724,811 || 16,500) 412,000} 10 | 100,000 | + 22,114 |} 557,208 | 535,392 | 10 
: Trusts 
Cardinal Investment Trust . ... | Dec. 31 19,240 ae 8,936 14,062 4,980 3,783 | 6 + 173 18,322 8,332 | 6 
vor. Caribonum Trust............seee8- Jan. 31 47,540 Bs 46,805 47,920 8,250 38,500 | 11 + 55 47,564 46,888 | 11 
ser" Ps Charter Trust & Agency ........... Nov. 30 39,381 ee 16,422 22,932 || 18,229 ae ae — 1,807 38,041 10,794 | Nil 
- | English & New York Trust......... Dec. 31 41,605 oe 20,576 60,256 12,281 7,369 44 eee + 926 40,102 19,751 
Govt. Stock & Other Securities Invest. | Dec. 31 99,848 Se 45,369 45,369 || 24,281 20,566 | 33 522 ae 98,068 44,848 + 
; Law Debenture Corporation ........ Dec. 31 70,072 i 28,468 28,468 5,000 15,363 Vd 8,105 eee 68,862 26,558 7 
| Metropolitan Trust ...........++00. Jan. 1| 152,754 cs 52,580 | 117,834 || 14,883 33,047 | 10 is + 4,650 || 146,636 61,852 | 10 
£ Omnium Investment Co............ Dec. 31} 121,152 ce 55,816 62,869 || 31,612 22,128 | 33 is + 2,076 || 119,676 54,155 | 34 
Scottish American Investment a i 31 | 307,978 ie 123,094 | 211,414 || 41,000 60,988 |10 & 7} 20,000 | + 1,106 || 295,335 | 116,160 |10& 7 
415,845 Standard Trust ......:..2eeeeeeeee Dec. 31 | 100,313 a 30,816 72,885 || 17,325 10,500} 5 ie + 2,991 97,619 27,996 | 5 
Traction & General Investment Trust | Dec. 31 57,331 eae 34,381 65,532 17,158 14,444 a + 2,779 55,015 28,713 7 
121,527 SNES TEE os soc sscccewcecs cece Dec. 31 16,515 9 8,504 8,892 eee 5,403 | 5 + 3,101 15,172 8,399] 5 
12,215 Waterworks 
157,343 Chester Waterworks Co. ........... Dec. 31 71,227 ay 12,887 24,145 5,842 6,634| 6 aos + 411 68,118 12,957 
=p © Sunderland & South Shields Water.. | Dec. 31 | 205,683 ee 88,048 | 152,898 547 61,151 |7} & 5} 15,000 | + 11,350 |} 211,442 84,039 |7} & 5 
’ Other Companies : 
148,544 Amalgamated Roadstone me Corporation Mar. 31} 135,207 i 38,313 | 58,983 || 19,988} 19,000] 5 0 — 675 || 115,080} 37,095] 5 
741,836 FP Bell & Nicolson.......+seeceeeeees Dec. 31 37,829 2,198 32,997 69,343 1,400 21,000 | 14 5,000 | + 5,597 35,216 30,270 | 14 
', Bowater’s & Lloyd’s Sales.......... Sept. 30 90,003 ti 50,019 81,778 || 20,000 30,750 | 20 a — 731 90,347 50,388 | 20 
100,805 J) Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills....... Sept. 30 | 129,273 | 50,000 34,670 | 106,026 || 68,750c}_—.. ... |Dr. 40,000] + 5,920 |} 113,861 63,861 | Nil 
41,639 [> Bowater’s Paper Mills ............. Sept. 30 | 180,722 | 35,000 | 93,312 | _ 201,798 || 130,000c| __... Dr. 50,000| + 13,312 || 192,758 | 52,324] Nil 
; British American Tobacco......... . | Sept. 30 | 3,321,735 a 3,221,735 | 5,664,464 585,000 2,573,757 | 103+ + 62,978 || 3,065,348 | 3,065,348 | 10+ 
24,064 TF) Crossley (John) & Sons ............ Dec. 4 93,381 So 50,868 64,506 8 364] 7} + 22,654 75,177 49,121] 5 
—~—- |) Dixor Limited............ ... | Dec. 31 9,073 196 619 5,422 éil a es - 8 13,869 1,775 | 10 
206,947 J) Larkins (S. C.) & Sons . Dec. 31} 22,835| ... - 21,235 | 53,171 1,874 | 17,812] 233 ia + 1,549 22,760 | 21,160] 23% 
——— |) Lister (R. A.) & Co. ..... Sept. 30 | 399,383 | 43,503 | 136,839 | 208,314 9,000 56,000 | 16 70,790 | + 1,049 || 404,076 | 121,007] 16 
|) Lloyd (Edward) Limited - Sept. 30] 335,154 | 160,000 { 150,635 | 456,387 || 210,000c)__... ... (Dr. 75,000| + 15,635 |} 303,864} 143,864] Nil 
10-50 [) Lunt (Richard) & Co..... Dec. 31| 26,524]... 24,524 | 43,513 800 | 20,100] 15 2,000 | + 1,624 26,996 | 24,996 | 15 
——— |} MLaren (Wm.), Sons & Co. Dec. 20 5,216 a 5,216 25,580 4,500 ase ee + 1716 6,095 6,095 | Nil 
, ' Pawsons & Leafs........- Dec. 16 30,184 as 21,532 62,199 te 20,700 | 7% + _ 832 30,410 21,845| 74° 
78,197 |) Pharaoh Gane & Co... Dec. 31 40,680 | 15,161 32,547 || 11,063 2,975 |. 10 ae + 1,123 37,847 14,230 | 10 
64, ang > Phillips Rubber Soles... Nov. 30] 101,376 1,377 35,170 55,195 9,000 20,250 | 114 5,000 | + 920 97,355 29,730 | 11} 
962,175 FP Radio Rentals .......... Aug. 31] 114,802 see 24,474 56,777 2,750 10,000 | 20 a + 11,724 || 187,921 13,400 | 10 
100, v4 Redfern’s Rubber Works. Dec. 31 10,237 os 7,783 18,956 4,500 7,200 | 12 — 3,917 66,671 12,830 | 12 
1,4% [) Vulcanite Limited......... ... | Oct. 31 8,530 642 7,088 12,314 1,220 3,750 | 30 + 2,118 8,713 7,004 | 30 
oocoa7 f) Weber (L. & J.) & Phillips ......... Dec. 31 15,339 se 15,339 31,237 = 16,740 | 9 a — 1401 | 191973 19,973 | 10 
},206,947 J) Westinghouse Brake & Signal....... Sept. 30} 416,681 | 51,633 | 158,274] ©254,110 ae 78,566 | 14 80,000| — 292 || 416,670 | 154,711] 124 
i White (J. Samuel) & Co.........045 Sept. 30 58,990 ai 35,996 56,949 4,200 18,200} 64+} 25,000 | — 11,404 58,433 55,733 | 64t 
——— | Totals (£000's) ; No. of Cos. ; 
fore | January 1, 1944, to January 26, 1944 60 8,394 988 2,620 4,261 466 1,735 |... 358) + 61 8,103 1,799 
- | January 26, 1944, to February 9, 1944 68 | 11,408 467 6,166 | 11,157 1,623 4,194| ... 215|+ 134 11,322 6,022 
et had [) January 1,'1944, to February 9, 1944 128 19,802 | 1,455 8,786 15,418 || . 2,089 5,929 |... 573 | + 195 19,425 7,821 
; quota F 
rch for (@) Also £24 6s. 3d. against £20. 14s. oa. per £10 Founders’ Share, free of Income Tax, and a further dividend of 7 per cent. from Ordinary Shareholders Dividend ‘Pend 
without —} making 14 per cent. for year as before. + Free of Income Tax. (c) 24 Years. 
vement 5 
81,000. (Continued from page 226.) CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
sh is a Egypt. Piastres (97}) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 173-1844. (£ million) 
690,000 Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-2. China. National $3-3yy. fran. RI. 128-130, 
eposits. Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which Jan. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
No rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 1944 
1 between account: 16-03 pesos. we 
Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as Capital and reserves ..... 140-9; 140-9; 140-9; 140-9; 142-5; 142-4 
es: Bank follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. Acceptances, etc......... 94-3 | 105°5| 102-3) 102-4] 100-6} 100-8 
6 months 3 cents pm. -par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Notes in circulation...... 146 146 146 16 1/5 1°5 
Yay-to-day Current, deposit and other 
nt deposit NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES accounts .........005 3,576 -6 | 3,737 -0 | 3,812-7 | 3,864-5 | 4,031-7 | 3,962 -2 
—______——CNEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 5,576 -6 | 5,737 -O | 5,812 -7 | 5,864°5 | 4,031 -7 | 3962-2 
— New York on | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Total liabilities...... 3,813 -4 | 3,985-0 | 4,057 -4 | 4,109-4 | 4,276 -3 | 4,206 -9 
‘ Tinie 
are par ¢ 2 3 4 5 7 8 I 378-9 | 389-4] 394-0| 402-9| 422-2| 415-8 
cant Grogan, talences, "sad 124-8 | 129-3| 129-6] 12 00 
, ‘ items in transit....... 2 ° 2:2} 200-6 | 133-7 
s (25 22h) : Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Money at call........... 145-8 | 148-1] 151-4] 154-6] 151-0] 157-4 
Sweden. 4024§ | 4023§ | 4023§ | 4028§ | 4024§ | 4023§ | 40235 Discounts .............. 197-4 | 208-7] 181-0] 183-9] 132-6] 138-1 
1) 758-62 89-680 | 89-750 | 89-680 | 89-75 | 89-680 | 89-680 | 89-680 Treasury deposit receipts. 935-0 | 1,044-5 | 1,135-0 | 1,186 -5 | 1,307 -0 | 1,305-0 
Panama. 43°50. | 43-40. | 43-30. | 43-30 | 43-50. | 43-50 | 44-00 Investments ............ 1,112 -2 | 1,160-1 | 1,158 -1 | 1,166 -9 | 1,153-6 | 1,148 6 
Uruguay. 25 -15* | 25-15* | 25-18* | 25-18* | 25-15* | 25-18* | 25-19* Loans and Advances. .... 758-7 | 733-3| 139-9| 724-0| 743-0| 741-8 
5-16 | 5°16 | 5-16 | 5:16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5:16 Investments i= offiieted 
vs. Spaif 4-10 | 4:10 | 4:10 | 4:10 | 4:10 | 4:10 | 4-10 DONME cossccesc ces. 23-9} 23-9] 23-9] 23-9] 24-1] 24-1 
ee 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 Cover for acceptances, 
Yb, 4th and 23°86 | 23-86 | 25-86 | 23-86 | 25-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 premises, etc. ........| 136-7 | 147-7] 144-4] 144-6] 142-2| 142-4 





ere Asc NN ae EP ans ee NM ef pose eee ee Fe eae oe ee cee 
* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. § Bid. Total assets......... 5,813 -4 | 3,985 -0 | 4,057 -4 | 4,109 -4 | 4,276 -3 | 4,206 -9 
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Stock Exchanges : London 


*‘ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 














Total | Security Indices 
Bargains Corres. Pa 2 ss 
1944 inS.E. | Day | 
List 1943 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
| shares* Int.f 
! 
PN Picks skessecse 5,297 4,670 103-7 134-8 
st nse sonsewens 5,217 4,616 103-7 134-9 
ol Moke esbuveseus 6,858 5,738 103 -8 | 135-0 
a 5,582 4,799 103-9 | 135 -0 


PO isn cuccck 5,340 4,822 103-7 | 135-0 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 
lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


| 
it 


1944 | Average | Transactions || 1944 Average 








Transactions 
Jan. 28....} 116-1 814,000 | Feb. 1.... | 117-0 688,000 
» 29.... | 116-8 521,000* » 2----| 116% 778,000 
ooo. | See 690,000 _ } oo Boose | abe 595,000 








1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). * Two-hour session. 


THE ECONOMIST 





February 12, 1944 


(WEEKLY AvERAGES) (1935-36=100) 








1943 
. = _ Feb, 
| Low | High , , 2, 
Jan. | July 1944 1944 | 194 
;. | 8 
37 Industrials ........ | 81-1 133-5 96 -4 95-8 96-1 
BRAD 00505050020 72-6 99-9 92-7 92-2 94-7 
40 Utilities. . 222122021 | 67-9 | 89-60 | 86-6 | 865 | 84 
419 Stocks ........... | 785 | 100-9 94-6 94-1 | 944 
Av. yield %*. 12.2212: | 5-36 4-35 4-70} 4-74 4-74 
* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. a 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 12, 1944 — “er Money 
£ 
To Shareholders only............. 7,364,031 7,339,656 47,500 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 225. 
Including Excluding 


Yeart eo Conversions 
ENE es<tksnastssbeehnskensupnienchsoesess ees 116,098,120 105,865 44 
ee ee eee ea eae 136,839,881 132,564,381 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 

Yeart _ ex. r K. — > — Ord. 
2004. ..... 105,687,214 118,250 Nil 105,219,714 488,750 of oa 
1983........ 131,776,781 787,600 Nil 131,468,047 392,330 704,004 


* Conversions Excluded. f Includes Government issues to February 1, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) = £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EA8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 39 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
sy tional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the st. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on applicetion. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branoh: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


MATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 





: BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu \ Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Oolony 
Amritear Colombo Nuwara Mairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-saiaam Mwanza Tanga eos «oe Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... &2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Brecutorships also undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 - 
ASSETS EXCEED - - =  £81,000,000 - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(19042 Accounts) 





OMPANY requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THE 


Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 











THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = = £7,.128,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Monsa. 
BRANOHBS AND AGENOIES fHROUGHOUP? INDIA AND 
THB PAR BAST, Eto. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHA! BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


0, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Pull particulare may be had on application. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmanis, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia, 

4s at 30th June, 1943—General Bank Balances ...  ... £287,573,348 
Savings Bank Balances ... eos 221,004,681 

Note Issue Department ...  ... 149,496,942 

Rural Credits Department ... 2,464,156 

Other Items ... coe wwe wee = 21, 990,878 





£682,529,446 


Lenden Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





rr NE tS SESE SE - S 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
CHICHELE PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


Applications are invited for the above Professorship and shouli 
reach the Registrar of the University not later than March 4 
1944. Stipend £1,200 per annum. Residence required during si 
months in each academic year. Retiring age 65. Leave of absent 
can be given until end of German war.—Further particulals 
a. 7 obtained from the Registrar, University Regist!) 

xford. 





pr ADMINISTRATION. Large industrial concern hes 
vacancies for qualified accountants to assist in_ the = 
ordination of office administration (including services ana 
systems) in factories as well as offices. Applicants, who shou . 
be aged about 30 to 40, must be prepared to work in any par 
of this country, and should have had some factory office expel 
ence. Knowledge of working and suitability of various tyr 
of office machinery and appliances an advantage. Liberal atten 
ing salary based on experience and qualifications and exce th 
prospects for advancement. Only men discharged from alt 
Forces or who are not liable for military servce on need 
grounds will be considered.—Write, giving full details. to 
No. 370, c/o Dawsons, 31, Craven Street, London, W.C.2. 


Printed in Great. Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Taz Economist NgwsPaPER, L1D., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, February 12, 1944. 





